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THE    ORATION 

OF 

DEMOSTHENES 

ON 

THE   CROWN. 

Tlpcorov  fiev,  (o   aVS/ae?  'Adyvcuoi,  ev^Ofiai 
First,  O        men  of  Athens,  I  pray 

vacri      rots     deols      /cat       7racrat5, 

to  all  the  gods  and  all  (the  goddesses), 

oarqp  evvoiav         iya>     StareXoi       c^wv 

that  as  much      good-will  as  I  continue  having 

re  rrj         noXet       /cat 

(continually  have),    both      towards  the  state  and 

ifjuv    iracriV)    Toaavrrjv     virdptjac      /xol 
towards  you  all,  so  much      may  be  afforded    to  me 

nap'        v/jlwv       ets         tovtovI  tov       ayuiva, 
by  you  in  this  present  contest, 

eVet#'  07rep  eVrt        fidXiad*  vnep 

then  (that)  which  is  most        in  the  interest  of 

vfxojv,  /cat         ttJs  Vjoterepas        evcreySeta? 

yourselves,         and  your  religious  duty 

re  /cat  80^179,        rovro        tov<s        Oeovs 

as  well  as      your  reputation,        this  the  gods 

TrapaarTrjcrcu  vfiiv,  /xrj  iroirjo-aaS 'at 

may  put  in  you  (in  your  hearts),  not  to  make 

(1) 


THE 

ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHENES 


THE  FIRST  OLYXTHIAC. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Dlynthns  was  a  city  in  Macedonia,  at  the  bead  of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  and 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  colonized  by  a  people  from 
Chaleis  in  Eubcea,  and  commanded  a  large  district  called  Chalcidice, 
in  which  there  •were  thirty-two  cities.  Over  all  this  tract  the  sway  of 
Olyutbns  was  considerable,  and  she  had  waged  ware  anciently  with 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  been  formidable  to  Philip's  predecessors  on 
the  throne  of  Alacedon.  Soon  after  Philip's  accession,  the  Olynthians 
had  disputes  with  him.  which  were  at  first  accommodated,  and  he 
gratified  them  by  the  cession  of  Antheraus.  They  then  joined  him 
in  a  war  against  Athens,  and  he  gave  up  to  them  Potiiicea,  which 
had  yielded  to  their  united  arms.  After  the  iapso  of  some  years, 
during  which  Philip  had  greatly  increased  his  power,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  in  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  the  Olynthians  be- 
came alarmed,  and  began  to  think  him  too  dangerous  a  neighbor. 
The  immediate  cause  of  rupture  was  an  attack  which  he  made  on  one 
of  the  Chalcidian  towns.  An  embassy  was  instantly  sent  to  Athens, 
to  negotiate  an  alliance.  Philip,  considering  this  as  an  infraction  of 
their  treaty  with  him,  declared  war  against  them,  and  invaded  their 
territory.  A  second  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens,  pressing  for  assist- 
ance. The  question  was  debated  in  the  popular  assembly.  Demades, 
an  orator  of  considerable  ability,  but  profligate  character,  opposed 
the  alliance.  Many  speakers  were  heard  ;  and  at  length  Demosthenes 
rose  to  support  the  prayer  of  the  embassy,  delivering  one  of  those 
clear  and  forcible  speeches,  which  seldom  failed  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  his  audience.  The  alliance  was  accepted,  and  succors 
voted. 

The  orator  here  delicately  touches  on  the  law  of  Eubulus,  which  liml 
made  it  capital' to  propose  that  the  Theoric  fund  should  be  applied  to 
military  service.  This  fund  was  in  fact  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
civil  administration,  which  by  the  ancient  law  was  appropriated  to 
the  defense  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  it  had  by  various  means  been 
diverted  from  that  purpose,  and  expended  in  i..  jesses  to  the  people. 
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to  enable  them  to  attend  the  theatre,  and  other  public  shows  tod 
amiw-menta.  The  law  of  Eubulns  perpetuated  thu  abuse.  (See  my 
article  Thtorlca  111  the  Archaeological  Dictionary.)  Dcsmosthenes, 
seeing  the  neces»ity  of  a  war  supply,  hints  that  this  absurd  law  ought 
to  bo  abolished,  but  does  not  openly  propose  it. 
li.eie  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  a*  to  the 
order  of  ttio  three  Olynthiao  orations  ,  nor  is  it  certain,  whether  they 
■were  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  one  embassy,  or  several  embassies. 
The  curious  may  consult  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Appendix  to  the  fifth 
Tolumo  of  his  Grecian  Ilktorj-,  and  Jacobs'  Introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation. I  have  followed  the  common  order,  as  adopted  by  liekker, 
■whose  edition  of  Doniosthcncs  is  the  text  of  tliis  translation ;  and 
indeed  my  opinion  is,  on  the  Yibole,  in  favor  of  preserving  the  com- 
mon order,  though  the  plan  of  this  work  prevents  my  entering  into 
controveroy  on  the  question.  To  enable  the  reader  more  fully  to 
understand  the  following  orations,  I  havo  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
volume  given  a  brief  account  cf  Clynthus,  showing  its  position  with 
rcfcrcnco  to  Macedonia,  and  the  importance  of  its  acquisition  to 
Philip.  The  historical  abstract  prefixed  to  this  voh'-  ■  is  intended 
chieily  to  assist  tho  reader  in  reference  to  dates.  S*uch  occurrences 
only  aro  noticed  as  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  Demosthenes. 

I  beueve,  men  of  Athens,  you  would  givo  much  to  know, 
what  is  the  truo  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  matter  of 
inquiry.  This  being  the  case,  you  should  be  willing  to  hear 
with  attention  theso  who ^oflex "yolfTSeit  counsel.  Besides 
that  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  all  preconsidered  advice,  I 

k**"-"**-esteem  it  part  cf  your  good  fortune,  that  many  fit  suggestions 
wiil  occur  to  someQspcakers)  at  tho  moment,  so  that  from 
ihern  all  you  may  easily  choose  what  is  profitable. 

'jAf.<fc— »t,Tho  present  juncture,  Athenians,  all  but  proclaims  aloud 
that  you  must  yourselves  take  these  affaire£ln*hiand,  if  you 
care  for  their  successJJTTEn'ow  not  how  we  seem  disposed  in 
the  matter.1  My  own  opinion  is,  vote  succor  immediately, 
and  make  the  speediest  preparations  for  sending  it  off  from 
Athens,  that  you  may  not  incur  the  same  mishap  as  bofore ; 
send  alco  embassadors,  to  announce  this,  and  watch  tho  pro- 
ceedings. For  the  danger  is,  that  this  man,  being  unccru- 
pulous  and  clever  at  turning  events  to  account,  making  con- 
cessions when  it  suits  him,  threatening  at  other  times,  (his 
threats  may  well  be  believed,)/slandering  us  and  urging  our 
absence  against  us,  may  convert  and  wrest  to  his  use  some 

1  This  is  a  cautious  way  of  hinting  nt  the  general  reluctance  to  adopt 
e  vigorous  policy.     And  the  reader  will  observe  the  use  of  the  first  ]>er- 
."whereby  the  orator  includes  himself  in  the  same  insinuation. 
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«f  our  main  resources.  Though,  strange  to  say,  Athenians,  the 
very  cause  of  Philip's  strength  is  a  circumstance  favorable  to 
you.  His  having  it  in  his  sole  power  to  publish  or  conceal 
his  designs,  his  being  at  the  same  time  general,  sovereign,  pay- 
master, and  every  where  accompanying  his  army,  is  a  great 
advantage  for  quick  and  timely  operations  in  war ;  but,  for  a 
peace  with  the  Olynthians,  which  he  would  gladly  make,  it 
has  a  contrary  effect.  For  fcno  plain  to  the  01yntnians,"1fnaT 
now  they  are  fighting,  net  for  glory  or  a  slice  of  territory,  but 
to  save  their  country  from  destruction  and  servitude/  They 
know  how  he  treated  those  Amphipolitans  who  surrendered 
to  him  their  city,  and  those  Pydneans  who  gave  him  admit- 
tance.3 And  generally,*  I  believe,  a  despotic  power  is  mis- 
trusted by  free  states,  especially  if  their  dominions  are  ad- 
joining. /All  this  being  known  to  you,  Athenians,  all  else 
of  importance  considered,  I  say,  you  must  take  heart  and 
spirit,  and  apply  yourselves  more  than  ever  to  the  war,  con- 
tributing promptly,  serving  personally,  leaving  nothing  un- 
done? No  plea  or  pretense  is  left  you  for  dechningfyour 
duty.  What  you  were  all  so.  clamorous  about,  that  the 
Olynthians  should  be  pressed  into  a  war  with  Philip,  has  of 
itself  come  to  pass,3  and  in  a  way  m_3t  advantageous  to  you. 
For,  had  they  undertaken  the  war  at  your  instance,  they 

1  After  alarming  the  people  by  showing  the  strength  of  their  adver- 
sary, he  turns  off  skillfully  to  a  topic  of  encouragement 

*  Aznphipolis  was  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  Strymoaio  gulf,  in  that 
part  of  Macedonia  v.  Lich  approaches  western  Thrace.  It  had  been  built 
formerly  by  an  Athenian  colony,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spartan  gener- 
al Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ever  since  Athens  regained  her 
character  of  an  imperial  state,  she  had  desired  to  recover  Amphipoli*, 
whioh  was  important  for  its  maritime  position,  its  exportation  of  iron, 
and  especially  from  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  near  the  Strymon,  which 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ship-timber.  But  she  had  never 
been  able  to  ac  omplish  that  object  Philip,  who  at  that  time  possessed 
no  maritime  town  of  importance,  was  for  obvious  reasons  anxious  to 
win  Amphipolis  for  himself;  aad  he  got  possession  of  it  partly  by  foroe 
of  arms,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  certain  Amphipolitans  who  vLre 
attached  to  his  interest.  It  seems  the  Athenians  had  been  amused  by 
a  promise  of  P-ilip  to  give  up  the  town  to  them.  Tho  non-performance 
of  this  compact  lea  to  their  first  long  war  with  him.  Immediately  after 
the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  Philip  marched  against  Pydna,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  lown. 

'  Compare  VirgiL  Mn.  ix.  6. 

Turoe,  quod  optacti  Divr.m  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ul-.-o. 
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might  have  been  slippery  allies,  with  minds  but  half  resolved 
perhaps :  but  since  they  hate  him  on  a  quarrel  of  their  own, 
their  enmity  is  like  to  enduro  on  account  cf  their  fears  and 
their  wrongs.  You  must  not  then,  Athenians,  forego  this 
lucky  opportunity,  nor  commit  the  "error  wmch  you  have 
often  dontTneretofore.  For  example,  when  we  returned  from 
succoring  the  Eubceans,  and  Hierax  and  Stratocles  of  Am- 
phipolis"camS-te^"this  platform,1  urging  us  to  sail  and  receive 
possession  of  their  c'.Cy,  if  we  had  shown  the  same  zeal  for 
ourselves  r.s  for  the  cafcty  of  Euboea,  you  wnuld  have  held 
Ampliipolis  then  and  been  rid  of  all  the^nJubTcTthat  en- 
\  /sued.  :  Again,  when  news  came  that  Pydna,2  Potidaea,  Me- 
thone,  Pagasae,  and  the  other  places  (not  to  waste  time  in 
enumerating  them)  were  besieged,  had  wo  to  any  one  of  these 
in  the  first  iastanco  carried .  prompt  and  reasonable  succor, 
we  should  TTaw^foiimJtpTnfipPla'r  more  tractable  and  humble 
«»*w.  Put,  by  alv/ay3  neglecting  the  present,  and  imagin- 
ing the  future  would  shift  for  itself,  we,  O  men  of  Athens, 
have  exalted  Philip,  ard  mado  him  greater  than  any  king 
of  Macedon  ever  was.  A^Here  then  is  come  a  crisis,  this 
of  Olynthus,  self-offered  to  the  rtate,  inferior  to  none  of  tho 
former.  And  mcthinks,  men  of  Athens,  any  man  fairly  esti- 
mating what  the  gods  have  done  for  us,  notwithstanding 
many  untoward  circumstances,  might  with  reason  be  grateful 
to  them.  Our  numerous  losses  in  war  may  justly  be  charged 
to  our  own  negligence ;  but  that  they  happened  not  long  ago, 
and  that  an  allianca,  to  counterbalance  them,  is  open  to  our 
acceptance,  I  must  regard  as  manifestations  of  c'ivine  fuvor. 
^,^*^  It  is  much  the  same  as  in  Yffidncy  'matters.  If  a  man 'keep 
what  he  gets,  he  is 'thankful  to  fortune;  if  he  lose  it  by  im- 

1  The  hustings  from  which  the  speakers  addre«oed  the  people.  It 
■was  cut  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  out  of  the  rock  which  formed  the 
boundary  wall  cf  the  assembly;  and  wa3  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

2  Potidai.  was  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  near  Olynthus,  and  was 
therefore  £iven  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians,  as  mentioned  in  tho  argu- 
inont  Mcthoue  and  Pydna  are  en  the  Macedonian  coast  approaching 
Thessaly.  Pajjaste  is  a  Theesnlian  town  in  the  Magncsian  diotrict  It 
was  the  sea-port  of  Pberse,  capital  of  the  tyrant  Lyeophron,  against 
whom  Philip  was  invitftd  to  assist  the  Thessaliana  Philip  overcame 
Lyeophron,  and  restored  republican  government  at  Phero ;  but  Paga- 
sre  he  garrisoned  himself,  and  also  Magnesia,  a  coasi-town  in  iho  same 
district 
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prudence,  ho  Jo=;c9  -vitbnl  his  memory  of  the  obligation.  So 
in  political  affairs,  they  who  misuse  their  opportunities  forget 
even  the  good  which  tho  gods  send  them  ;  for  every  prior 
event  is  judged  commonly  by  the  last  result.  Wherefore, 
Athenians,  we  must  be'  exceedingly  careful  of  our  futuro 
measures,  that  by  amendment  therein  wo  may  efface  the 
shame  of  the  past.  Should  we  abandon  these  men1  too,  and 
Philip  reduce  Olynthus,  let  any  one  tell  me,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent iiim^narchinr;  where  he  nl eases  i^Docs  any  one  of  you, 
Athenians,  compute  or  consider  the  means,  by  which  .Philip, 
originally  weak,  has  become  great  1  Having  iirst  taken  Am- 
phipolis,  then  Pydna,  Potida>a  next,  Muthope  afterward,  ho 
invaded  Thessaly.G^ttaving  ordered  nftS&efrs  alVhcro?,  Pngaea?, 
Magnesia,  evory  whore  exactly  as  he  pleased,  he  departed  for 
Thrace;  where,  after  displacing  some  kings  and  establishing 
others,  he  fell  sick  ;  again  recovering,  he  lapsed  not  into  indo- 
lence, but  instantly  attacked  the  Olynthians.  I  omit  his  ex- 
peditions to  Illyria  and  Paeonia,  that  against  Arymbas,2  and 
some  others. 

Why,  it  may  be  said,  do  you  mention  all  this  now  ?  That 
you,  Athenians,  may  feel  and  understand  both  tho  folly  of  con- 
tinually abandoning  one  thing  after  another,  and  the  activity 
which  forms  part  of  Philip's  habit  and  existence,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for. him  to  rest  content  with  his  achievements. 
If  it  be  his  principle,  ever  to  do  more  than  ho  lias  done,  and 
yours,  to  apply  yourselves  vigorously  to  nothing,  sec  what 
the  end  promises  to  be.  Heavens!  which  of  you  is  so  simple 
as  not  to  know,  that  the  war  yonder  will  soon  bo  here,  if  wo 
are  careless?  And^fiouTa  this  happen,  1  fear,  O  Athenians, 
that'asTncn^vvho  thoughtlessly  borrow  on  large  interest,  after 
a  brief  accommodation,  lose  their  estate,  so  will  it  bo  with  us; 
found  to  have  paid  dear  for  our  idleness  and  self-indulgence, 
we  shall  be  reduced  to  many  hard  and  unpleasant  shifts,  and 
struggle  for  the  salvation  of  our  country.     L^„  —^n^i. 

To  censure,  J  may  be  told,  is  easy  lor"  any  manT^to  show 
what  measures  the  case  requires,  is  the  part  of  a  counselor. 
I  am  not  ignorant,  Athenians,  that  frequently,  v/hen  any-  dis- 
appointment happens,  you  arc  angry,  not  with  tho  parties  in 

1  Here  he  points  to  tho  Olynthian  embn-»a<1«r* 
■  Arymbas  was  a  king  of  the  Uolossians  in  Epirus,  and  uncle  W 
Olympias,  Philip's  wife. 
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fault,  lut  with  the  last  speakers  on  the  subject;  yet  never, 
■with  a  view  to  self-protection,  would  I  suppress  what  I  deem 
for  jour  interest.  I  say  then,  you  must  give  a  two-fold  assist- 
ance here ;  first,  save  the  Olynthians  their  towns,1  and  send 
out  troops  for  that  purpose ;  ^secondly,  annoy  the  enemy's 
country  with  ships  and*1  ot'rier  troops ;  omit  either  of  these 
courses,  and  I  doubt  the  expedition  will,  he  fruitless.  For- 
should  he,  suffering  your  incursion,  reduce  Olynthus,  he  will 
easily  march  to  the  defense  of  his  kingdom ;  or,  should  you 
only  throw  succor  into  Olynthus,  and  he,  seeing  things  out 
of  danger  at  home,  keep  up  a  close  and  vigilant  blockade,  he 
must  in  time  prevail  over  the  besieged.  Your  assistance  there- 
fore must  be  effective,  and  two-fold. 

Such  arc  the  operations  I  advise.  As  to  a  supply  of  mon* 
cy:  you  have  money,  Athenians;  you  have  a  larger  military 
fund  than  any  people ;  and  you  receive  it  just  as  you  please. 
If  ye  will  assign  this  to  your  troops,  ye  need  no  further  sup- 
ply ;  otherwise  ye  need  a  further,  or  rather  ye  have  none  at 
all.  How  then  ?  some  man  may  exclaim  :  do  you  move  that 
this  be  a  military  fund?  Verily,  not  I.2  My  opinion  indeed 
is,  that  there  should  be  soldiers  raised,  and  a  military  fund, 
and  one  and  the  same  regulation  for  receiving  and  perform- 
ing what  is  due ;  only  you  just  without  trouble  take  your  al- 
lowance for  the  festivals.  It  remains  then,  I  imagine,  that 
all  must  contribute,  if  much  be  wanted,  much,  if. little,  little 
Money  must  be  had ;  without  it  nothing^pTc^eVTan^bc  done- 
Other  poisons  propose  other  ways  and  means.  Choose  which 
ye  think  expedient ;  and  put  hands  to  the  work,  while  it  is  yet 
time.  **^>     jUcAis  t^  tJL~~y 

It  may  be  well  to  consider   and   calculate    how  Philip's 

1  The  Chalcidian  towns.  See  the  Argument.  Iliilip  commenced  hie 
aggressions  upon  the  Olynthir.ns  by  reducing  several  of  these. 

*  There  is  some  studied  obscurity  in  this  passage,  owing  to  theneces/ 
sity  under  which  the  speaker  lay  of  avoiding  the  penalty  of  the  law 
and  a  little  quiet  satire  on  his  countrymen,  who  seemed  desirous  of 
eating  their  pudding  and  having  it  too.  The  logic  of  the  argument 
runs  thus— My  opinion  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  military  fund,  and 
that  no  man  should  receive  public  money,  without  performing  public 
sen  ice.  However,  as  .  »n  prefer  taking  the  public  money  to  pay  for 
your  places  at  the  festival,.  I  will  not  break  the  law  by  moving  to  ap- 
ply that  money  to  another  purpose.  Only  yon  gain  nothing  by  i£ 
for  as  the  troops  must  be  paid,  there  must  be  an  extraordinary  contri- 
bution, or  property  tax,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
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affairs  now  stand      They  are  not,  as  they  appear,  cr  as  un 
inattentive    observer    might    pronounce,  in  very   good   trim«*~ 
or   in    the    most    favorable    paoition.     He  would    never  have™ 
commenced   this   war,  had  he   imagined  he  must  fight.      He  j 
expected  to  carry  every  thing  on   the  first  advance,  and  fiaaX-i- 
hoeu  ink*-  Ken.      Thic  disappointment  is  one  thing  that  trouo-  *"*** 
les    and    dispirits    him  ;    another    is,  the   state   of  Thessaly.1 
That  people  v/ero  always,  you  know^freacTTerous  to  all  men  ; 
and  just  as  they  ever  have  been,  they  are  to  Philip.     They 
have  resolved  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Pagasre,  and  have 
prevented    his    fortifying    Magnesia;    and    I    was    told,  they 
would  no  longer  allow  him  to  take  the  revenue  of  their  har- 
bors and  markets,  which   they  say  should  be  applied  to  the 
public  business  of  Thessaly,  not  received  by  Philip.     Now, 
if  he  1)3  deprived  of  thi3  fund,  his  means  will  be  much  strait- 
ened fjr  paying  his  mercenaries.      And  surely  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  Pa;onians  and  Illyrians,  and  all  r-uch  people,  would 
rather  be  free    and  independent  than  under  subjection  ;    for 
thoy  are  unused  to  obedience,  and   the  men  is  a  tyrant.      So 
report,  says,  end  I  can  well  believe  it ;   for  undeserved  success; ! 
leads  weak-minded  men  into  folly ;   and  thus  it   appears  oft-; 
en,  that  to  maintain  prosperity  is  harder  than  to  acquire  it. 
Therefore  must  you,  Athenians,  looking,  on  his  difficulty  as 
your  opportunity/assist)cheerfully^in  tKewar,  sending  embas- 
sies where  required,  taking  arms  yourselves,  exciting  all  other 

1  Philip's  influence  hi  Thessaly  was  of  material  assir.tr. nee  to  him  in 
his  ambitious  projects.  It  was  acquired  in  this  way.  The  power  es- 
tablished by  Jason  of  Pherre,  who  raised  himself  to  a  sort  of  royal  au- 
thority under  tho  title  of  Tagus,  had  devolved  upon  Lycophron.  His 
sway  extended  more  or  leas  over  tho  whole  of  Thessaly;  but  was,  if 
not  generally  unpopular,  at  least  unacceptable  to  the  great  families  in 
the  northern  towns,  p.raong  whom  the  Alcuadzs  of  Larissa  held  a  prom- 
inent place.  They  invoked  Philip's  aid,  while  Lycophron  was  assisted 
by  the  Phocian  Onomarchus.  After  various  eucscss,  Onomcrchuo  was 
defeated  and  elnin,  and  Lycophron  c.ipelled  from  Pberao.  This  estab- 
lished Philip's  influence,  and  led  to  his  being  afterward  called  in  to 
terminato  tho  iincrcd  war.  How  far  tho  assertions  of  Re.-icsthenes, 
respecting  the  dicx-ontent  of  the  Tbcssalians,  are  true,  can  not  exactly 
ba  told.  Thoy  are  confirmed,  however,  in  come  degree  by  the  fact, 
that  at  tho  clcss  of  the  Sacred  war  Philip  restored  to  them  ilagncsic 
A  now  attempt  by  the  regnant  family  caused  Philip  (yjain  to  bs  in- 
vited, and  Thessaly  became  virtually  a  province  of  Macedonia.  Among 
other  advantages  therefrom  was  the  aid  of  a  numerous  c.v/ilry,  for 
which  Thessaly  was  famous. 
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people ;  for  if  Philip  got  such  an  opportunity  against  us,  and 
\  there  was  a  war  on  our  frontier,  how  eagerly  think  ye  he 
would  attack  you!  Then  are  you  not  ashamed,  that  the  very 
damage  which  you  would  suffer,  if  he  had  the  power,  you  dare 
not  seize  the  moment  to  inflict  on  him  I 

And  let  not  this  escape  you,  Athenians,  that  you  have  now 
the  choice,  whether  you  shall  fight  there,  or  he  in  your  coun- 
try. If  Olynthus  hold  out,  you  will  fight  there  and  distress 
his  dominions,  enjoying  your  own  home  in  peace.  If  Philip 
take  that  city,  who  shall  then  prevent  his  marching  here? 
Thebansf^  1  wish  it  be  not  too  harsh  to  say,  they  will  be 
ready  Tojoin  in  the  invasion.  Phocians?  who  can  not  defend 
their  own  country  without  your  assistance.  Or  some  other 
ally?  But,  good  sir,  he  will  not  desire!  Strange  indeed,  if, 
what  he  is  thought  fool-hardy  for  prating  now,  this  he  would 
not  accomplish  if  he  might.  *  As  to  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween a- war  here  or  there*!  tan cy  tftere  needs  no  argument. 
If  you  were  obliged  to  be  out  yourselves  for  thirty  days  only, 
and  take  the  necessaries  for  camp-service  from  the  land,  (I 
mean,  without  an  enemy  therein,)  your  agricultural  popula- 
tion would  sustain,  I  believe,  greater  damage  than  what  the 
whole  expense  of  the -fete  wai^rRnounted*  to.  But  if  a  war 
should  come,  what  damage  must  be  expected  ?  There  is  the 
insult  too,  and»the  disgrace  of  the  thing,  worse  than  any  dam- 
age to  right-thinking  men. 

On  all  these  accounts,  then,  we  must  unite  to  lend  our 
succor,  and  drive  off  the  war  yonder;  the  rich,  that,  spend- 
ing a  little  for  the  abundance  which  they  happily  possess, 
t  icy  may  enjoy  the  residue  in  security  ;  the  young,2  that, 
^.lining  military  experience  in  Philip's  territory,  they  may 
become  redoubtable  champions  to  preserve  their  own;-  the 

'  The  Amphipolitan  war,  sard  to  have  cost  fifteen  hundred  talents. 

3  Strictly,  those  of  the  military  age,  which  was  from  eighteen  years 
to  sixty.  Youths  between  eighteen  and  twenty  were  liable  only  to 
serve  in  Attica,  and  were  chiefly  employed  to  garrison  the  wall?.  Aft- 
trward  they  were  compellable  to  perform  any  military  service,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  their  privileges  as  citizens.  The  expression  ia 
th«  text,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  rendered  with  full  accuracy;  as  those 
of  iSq  military  age  can  only  be  called  young  by  % ompari^on.  Hut  a. 
short  Mid  apt.  antithesis  was  needed.  Sometimes  I  have  "the  service- 
able or  "the  ahle-bodied."  .lucobs:  die  wajfenfuhigen  JilngUnge.  a^J 
fci>3 where,  die  Riistige. 
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orators,  that  they  may  pass  a  good  .account1  of  their  states- 
manship ;  for  on  the  result  ot'^me^sures  will  depend  your 
judgment  of  their  conduct.  May  i*_for  every  cause  be  pros- 
porous. 

THE  SECOND  OLYNTHIAC. 

THE  AHC-l-HEXT. 

Tho  Athenians  lind  voted  nn  alliance  -with  the  Olvnthians,  and  resolved 
to  send  succors.  But  the  Bending  of  them  Wiffl  delayed,  partly  bv 
the  contrivance  of  the  opposite  faction,  partly  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  people  themselves  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Philip.  Demosthenes 
stimulates  them  to  exertion,  and  encourages  them,  by  showing  that 
Philip's  power  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears. 

Ok  many  occasions,  men  of  Athens  one  may  see  the  kind- 
ness of  the  gods  to  this  country  manifested,  but  most  sig- 
nally, I  think,  on  the  present.  That  here  arc  men  prepared 
for  a  war  with  Philip,  possessed  of  a  neighboring  territory 
and  some  power,  and  (what  is  most  important)  so  fixed  in 
their  hostility,  as  to  regard  any  accommodation  with  him  as 
insecure,  and  even  ruinou*  to  their  country ;  this  really  ap- 
pear.! like  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  beneficence.  It 
must  then  be  our  care,  Athenians,  that  we  are  not  more  un- 
kind to  ourselves  than  circumstances  have  been ;  as  it  would 
be  a  roul,  a  most  foul  reproach,  to  have  abandoned  not  only 
citic.  and  places  that  once  belonged  to  us,  but  also  the  allies 
and  advantages  provided  by  fortune. 

To  dilate,  Athenians,  on  Philip's  power,  ana  by  such  air- 
course  to  incite  you  to  your  duty,  I  think  improper:  and 
w/'V  ?  Because  all  that  may  be  said  on  that  score  involves 
matter  of  glory  for  him,  and  misconduct  on  our  part.  Tho 
more  he  has  transcended  his  repute,2  the  more  is  he  uni- 
versally admired ;   you,  as  you  have   used  your   advantages 

1  Every  man,  who  is  reqiiind  to  justify  tho  acts  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, may  bo  said  to  be  "called  to  account."  But  Demosthenes 
spoako  with  peculiar  reforence  to  tho»o  accounts,  which  men  in  official 
hit  nations  at  Athens  wore  required  to  render  at  tho  close  of  thc/f 
administration. 

*  Jacobs   oilu'-vUci   tl*-r  v  >■»    V<  idi'imt  t/i(t<r>ffe» 
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unwcrlhily,  have  inclined  the  greater  disgrace.  This  top's, 
then,  I  shall  pass  over.  Indeed,  Athenians,  a  correct  observer 
will  find  the  source  of  his  greatness  here,1  and  not  in  himself. 
But  of  measures,  for  which  Philip's  partisans  deserve  his 
gratitude  and  your  vengeance,  I  see  no  occasion  to  speak  now. 
Other  things  are  open  to  me,  which  it  concerns  you  all  to 
know,  and  which  must,  on  a  due  examination,  Athenians, 
reflect  great  disgrace  on  Philip.  To  these  will  I  address 
myself. 

To  call  him  perjured  and  treacherous,  without  showing 
what  he  ha3  done,  might  justly  be  termed  idle  abuse.  But 
to  go  through  all  his  actions  and  convict  him  in  detail,  will 
take,  as  it  happens,  but  a  short  time,  and  is  expedient,  I 
think,  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  his  baseness  may  appear 
in  its  true  light ;  secondly,  that  they,  whose  terror  imagines 
Philip  to  be  invincible,  may  see  he  has  run  through  all  the 
artifices  by  which  he  rc:s  to  greatness,  and  his  career  is  just 
come  to  an  end.  I  myself,  men  of  Athens,  should  most 
assuredly  have  regarded  Philip  as  an  object,  of  fear  and  ad- 
miration, had  I  seen  him  exalted  by  lionorable  conduct; 
but  observing  and  considering  I  find,  that  in  the  beginning, 
when  certain  persons  drove  away  the  Olynthians  who  desired 
a  conference  with  us,  he  gained  over  our  simplicity  by  en- 
gaging to  surrender  Amphi  polio,  and  to  execute  the  secret 
article^  once  so  famous;  afterward  ho  got  the  friendship  of 
the  Olynthians,  by  taking  Potidasa  from  you,  wronging  you 
his  former  allies,  and  delivering  it  to  them ;  and  lastly  now 
the  Thcssalians,  by  promising  to  surrender  Magnesia,  and 
undertake  the  Phocian  war  on  their  behalf.  In  short,  none 
who  have  dealt  with  him  has  he  not  deceived.  He  has  risen; 
by  conciliating  and  cajoling  the  weakness  of  every  people  in 
turri  who  knew  him  not.      As,  therefore,  by  such  mean3  be 

1  In  this  assembly,  by  the  contrivance  cf  venal  orators,  or  through 
the  8ii]iincne3s  of  the  people.  In  the  first  Philippio  there  is  a  more 
pointed  allusion  to  the  practices  of  Philip'3  adherents,  who  are  charged 
with  sending  him  secret  intelligence  of  what  passed  at  home.  Such  men 
as  Amtoilcmu*,  Neojitulemus,  perhaps  Dcmades  and  r'hcrs*are  referred 
to.      ^E«chincs  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  a  friend  of  2-nilip. 

*  A  secret  Intrigue  was  carried  on  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
by  which  ho  enrjaped  to  put  Amphipolis  in  their  hands,  but  on  the  uri- 
dorctandlog  that  they  would  deliver  up  Pyd:>a  to  h\m.  Demosthenes 
only  mentions  the  former  part  of  the  arrangement,  the  latter  not  being 
honorable  to  hU  countrymen. 
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rose,  v/hen  every  people  imagined  bo  would  advanco  their 
interest,  so  ought  he  by  the  same  means  to  be  pulled  down 
again,  when  tho  selfish  aim  of  his  whole  policy  is  exposed. 
To  this  crisis,  O  Athenians,  are  Philip's  affairs  come  ;  or  let 
any  man  stand  forward  and  prove  to  me,  or  rather  to  you, 
that  my  assertions  are  false,  or  that  men  whom  Philip  haa 
once  overreached  will  trust  him  hereafter,  or  that  the  Thc;- 
calians  who  have  been  degraded  into  servitude  would  not 
gladly  become  free. 

But  if  any  among  you,  ..nougn  agreeing  in  these  ctate- 
ments,  thinks  that  Philip  will  maintain  his  power  by  having 
occupied  forts  and  havens  and*  tho  like,  this  is  a  mistake. 
True,  when  a  confederacy  subsists  by  good-will,  and  all  par- 
ties to  the  war  have  a  common  interest,  men  are  willing  to 
co-operate  and  bear  hardships  and  persevere.  But  when  one 
has  grown  strong,  like  Philip,  by  rapacity  and  artifice,  on  the 
first  pretext,,  the  slightest  reverse,  all  is  overturned  and  broken 
up.1  Impossible  is  it, — impossible,  Athenians, — to  acquiro 
a  solid  power  by  injustice  and  perjury  and  falsehood.  Such 
things  last  for  once,  or  for  a  short  period ;  maybe,  they  blos- 
som fairly  with  hope  ;3  but  in  time  they  are  discovered  and 
drop  away.3  As  a  house,  a  ship,  or  the  like,  ought  to  have  the 
lower  parts  firmest,  so  in  human  conduct,  1  ween,  the  princi- 
ple and  foundation  should  be  just  and  true.  But  this  is  not 
so  in  Philip's  conduct. 

I  say,  then,  we  should  at  once  aid  tho  Olynthiana,  (the 
best  and  quickest   way  that  can  be  suggested  will  please  mo 

*  The  original  u.v«xaiTlae  I3  *  shakes  off,"  or  *  throws  off,*  as  a  horcs 
does  his  rider,  whon  ho  rears  and  tosses  up  his  neofc  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Demosthenes  is  very  high-flown  in  his  language  hero,  pac- 
ing from  one  metaphor  to  another.  Leland  translates  thc=a  v/ords, 
"  overthrows  him,  and  all  his  greatnecs  is  dashed  at  once  to  the  groutod." 
Francis:  "hath  already  shaken  off  the  yoke  and  dissolved  their  alli- 
ance." Wilson:  "turneth  all  things  upside  down  ondlayeth  it  flat  in 
the  end."  Auger,  better:  sufiscnt  pour  T ibranler  et  la  dittoudre.  Jacobs: 
reicht  Alia  umzusiftrzsn  vnd  aufzulQsan.     Pabst,  verv  nearly  the  same. 

1  So  in  Henry  VIIL  Act  iii.  Bo.  2. 

Such  is  the  stats  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  wears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him. 

*  like  the  leaves  of  a  flower;  pursuing  the  last  metaphor.  So  says 
Moore,  in  Tlif  Last  Ross  bf  Summer :  "tho  gems  drop  away."    Jacobs: 


'ttift  ti*  von  ie!bil  tutautmtn,     Pabst :  ttuni  in  sich  selbct  tutrnnmtn. 
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most,)  and  cend  an  embassy  to  the  Thessalians,  to  inform 
ccmo  cf  our  measures,  and  to  stir  up  the  rest ;  for  they  have 
now  resolved  to  demand  Pagasas,  and  remonstrate  about 
Magnesia.  But  look  to  this,  Athenians,  that  our  envoys 
shall  not  only  make  speeches,  but  have  some  real  proof  that 
we  have  gone  forth  as  becomes  our  country,  and  are  engaged 
in  action.  All  speech  without  action  appears  vain  and  idle, 
but  especially  that  of  our  commonwealth ;  as  the  more  we 
are  thought  to  excel  therein,  the  more  is  our  speaking  chs- 
trusted  by  all.  You  must  show  yourselves  greatly  reform- 
ed, greatly  changed,  contributing,  serving  personally,  acting 
promptly,  before  any  on»  will  pay  attention  to  you.  And  if 
ye  will  perform  these  duties  properly  and  becomingly,  Athe- 
nians, not  only  will  it  appear  that  Philip's  alliances  are  weak 
and  precarious,  but  the  poor  £tate  of  his  native  empire  and 
power  will  be  revealed. 

To  speak  roundly,  the  Macedonian  power  and  empire  is 
very  well  as  a  help,  as  it  was  for  you  in  Timotheus'  time 
against  the  Olynthians;  likewise  for  them  against  Potidcea 
the  conjunction  was  important ;  and  lately  it  aided  the  Tbes- 
csiians  in  their  broils  and  troubles  against  the  regnant  house: 
and  the  accession  of  any  power,  however  small,  is  undoubt- 
edly useful.  But  the  Macedonian  is  feeble  of  itself,  and 
full  of  defects.  The  very  operations  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute "Philip's  greatness,  his  wars  and  his  expeditions,  have 
made  it  more  insecure  than  it  was  originally.  Think  not, 
Athenians,  that  Philip  and  his  subjects  have  the  same  lik- 
ings. He  desires  glory,  makes  that  his  passion,  is  ready  for 
arjy  consequence  of  adventure  and  peril,  preferring  to  a 
life  of  safety  the  honor  of  achieving  what  no  Macedonian 
king  ever  did  before.  They  have  no  share  in  the  glorious 
result ;  ever  harassed  by  these  excursions  up  and  down,  they 
cuflfer  and  toil  incessantly,  allowed  no  leisure  for  their  em- 
ployments or  private  concerns,  unable  even  to  dispose  of 
their  hard  earnings,  the  markets  of  the  country  being  closed 
on  account  of  the  war.  By  this  then  may  easily  be  seen, 
how  the  Macedonians  in  general  are  disposed  to  Philip.  His 
mercenaries  and  guards,  indeed,  have  tho  reputation  of  ad- 
mirablo  and  well-trained  soldier*,  but,  as  I  heard  from  one 
who  had  been  in  tho  country,  a  man  incapable  of  falsehood, 
they  are  no  better  than  others.     Por  if  there  bo  any  among 
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them  experienced  in  battles  and  campaigns,  Philip  is  jealous 
of  such  men  and  drives  them  away,  ho  says,  wishing  to  keep 
the  glory  of  all  actions  to  himself;  his  jealousy  (among  other 
failings)  being  excessive.     Or  if  any  man  be  generally  good 
and   virtuous,    unable    to  bear  Philip's  daily  intemperances, 
drunkenness,  and  indecencies,1  he  is  pushed  aside  and  account- 
ed ns  nobody.     The  rest  about  him  are  brigands  and  parasites, 
and  men  of  that  character,  who  will  get  drunk  and  perforin 
dances  which  I  scruple  to  name  bc"cre  you.     My  information 
is  undoubtedly  true;  for  persons  whom  all  scouted  here  as 
worse  rascals  than  mountebanks,  Callias  the  town-slave  and 
the  like  of  him,  antic-jesters,2  and  composers  of  ribald  songs 
to  lampoon  their  companions,  such  persons  Philip  caresses 
and  keeps  about  him.     Small  matters  these  may  be  thought, 
Athenians,  but  to  the  wise  they  are  Etrcng  indications  of  his 
character  and  wrong-headedncss.     Success  perhaps  throws  a 
shade  over  them  now ;  prosperity  is  a  famous  hider  of  such 
blemishes  ;  but,  on  any  miscarriage,  they  will  be  fully  exposed. 
And  this  (trust  mo,  Athenians)  will  appear  in  no  long  time, 
if  the  geds  so  will  and  ycu  determine.     For  as  in  the  human 
body,  a  man  in  health  feels  not  partial  ailments,  but,  when 
illness  occurs,  all  are  in  motion,  whether  it  be  a  rupture  or  a 
sprain  or  any  thing  else  unsound;  so  with  states  and  mon- 
archs,  while  they  wage   eternal   war,   their  weaknesses  arc 

1  The  original  signifies  a  certain  lascivious  daneo,  which  formed  a 
part  of  riotous  festivities.  We  gather  from  history  that  the  orator's 
description  here  is  not  wholly  untrue,  tbcu~h  exaggerated.  Thirlwall 
thus  writes  of  Philip:  "There  seem  to  have  been  two  features  in  his 
character  which,  in  another  station,  or  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  to  an  ordinary  person,  but  whlc.'i 
were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  a3  to  contribute  net  a  little  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  appears  to  have  been  by  hi3  temporament  prone  to  almost 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure;  but  a3  his  life  was  too  busy  to  allow 
him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  excesses  wore  tho  air  of  an 
amiable  condescension.  So  hi3  natural  hunor  would  perhaps  have  led 
him  loo  often  to  forget  his  dignity  ia  his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors; 
but  to  Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror,  the  restless  politician,  these 
intervals  of  relaxation  occurred  eo  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen 
his  influence  with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to  contempt" 
It  has  been  observed,  that  Philip  s  partiality  for  drinking  and  dancing, 
his  drollery,  and-  a  dash  of  scurrility  in  his  character,  endeared  him 
especially  to  the  Thessalians.     See  Jacobs'  note  on  this  passage. 

*  Wiuovc  ytloiuv,  players  of  drolls,  mimes,  or  farces.  Our  ancient 
word  droit  siitnifies,  like  u;>oc.  both  the  actor  and  the  thing  acted, 
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undiscerned  by  most  men,  but  the  tug  of  a  frontieriwar^b^ 
trays  all.  * 

If  any  of  you  think  Philip  a  formidable  opponent,  because' 
they  see  he  is  fortunate,  such  reasoning  is  prudent,  Athenians. 
Fortune  has  indeed  a  great  preponderance — nay,  is  every  thing, 
in  human  affairs.  Not  but  that,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I  should\ 
prefer  our  fortune  to  Philip's,  would  you  but  moderately  per- 
form your  duty.  For  1  see  you  have  many  more  claims  to 
the  divine  favor  than  he  has.  But  we  sit  doing  nothing ; 
and  a  man  idle  himself  can  not  require  even  his  friends  to 
net  for  him,  much  less  the  gods.  No  wonder  then  that  he, 
marching  and  toiling  in  person,  present  on  all  occasions, 
neglecting  no  time  or  season,  prevails  over  us  delaying  and 
voting  and  inquiring.  I  marvel  not  at  that ;  the  contrary 
would  have  been  marvelous,  if  we  doing  none  of  the  duties 
of  war  had  beaten  one  doing  all.  But  this  surprises  me,  that 
formerly,  Athenians,  you  resisted  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
rights  of  Greece,  and  rejecting  many  opportunities  of  selfish 
gain,  to  secure  the  rights  of  others,  expended  your  property, 
in  contributions,  and  bore  tho  brunt  of  the  battle;  yet  nowj 
you  are  loth  to  serve,  slow  to  contribute,  in  defense  of  your 
own  possessions,  and,  though  you  have  often  saved  the  other 
nations  of  Greece  collectively  and  individually,  under  your 
own  losses  you  sit  still.  This  surprises  me,  and  one  thing 
more,  Athenians ;  that  not  one  of  you  can  reckon,  how  long 
your  war  with  Philip  has  lasted,  and  what  you  have  beejj 
doing  while  the  time  has  passed.  You  surely  know,  that 
while  you  have  been  delaying,  expecting  others  to  act,  ac- 
cusing, trying  one  another,  expecting  again,  doing  much  the 
-:ame  as  ye  do  now,  all  the  time  has  passed  away.  Then  are 
ye  so  senseless,  Athenians,  as  to  imagine,  that  the  same  meas- 
ures, which  have  brought  the  country  from  a  prosperous  to 
a  poor  condition,  will  bring  it  from  a  poor  to  a  prosperous  ? 
Unreasonable  .were  this  and  unnatural ;  for  all  things  arc 
easier  kept  than  gotten..  The  war  now  has  left  us  nothing 
to  keep ;  we  have  all  to  get,  and  the  work  must  be  done  by 
ourselves.  I  say  then,  you  must  contribute  money,  servo-^n 
person  with  alacrity,  accuse  no  one,  till  you  have  gained 
your  objects ;  then,  judgir  3  from  facts,  honor  the  deserving, 
punish  offenders ;  let  there  be  no  pretenses  or  defaults  on 
your  own  part :  for  you  can  noi  harsh  I  v  scrutinize  the  co«« 
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duct  of  others,  unless  you  have  done  what  is  right  y ourselves. 
Why,  think  you,  do  all  the  generals1  whom  you  commission 
avoid  this  war,  and  seek  wars  of  their  own  ?  (for  of  the 
generals  too  must  a  little  truth  be  told.)  Because  here  the 
prizes  of  the  war  are  yours ;  for  example,  if  Amphipolis  be 
taken,  you  will  immediately  recover  it ;  the  commanders 
have  all  the  risk  and  no  reward.  But  in  the  other  case  the 
risks  arc  less,  and  the  gains  beling  to  the  commanders  and 
soldiers;  Lampsacus,2  Sigeum,  the  vessels  which  they  plunder. 
So  they  proceed  to  secure  their  several  interests:  you,  when 
you  look  at  the  bad  state  of  your  affairs,  bring  the  generals 
to  trial ;  but  when  they  get  a  hearing  and  plead  these  neces- 
sities, you  dismiss  them.  The  result  is  that,  while  you  are 
quarreling  and  divided,  some  holding  one  opinion,  some 
another,  the  commonwealth  goes  wrong.  Formerly,  Athe- 
nians, you  had  boards3  for  taxes ;  now  you  have  boards  for 

1  A  system  of  employing  mercenary  troops  sprang  tip  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  there  were  numerous  Grecian  bands 
accustomed  to  warfare  and  seeking  employment.  Such  troops  were 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Persian  satraps  and  their  king,  by  such  men 
as  Jason  of  Phene,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or  Philomelus  of  Phocis. 
Athens,  which  had  partially  employed  mercenaries  before,  began  to 
make  use  of  them  on  a  large  scale,  while  her  citizens  preferred  staring 
at  home,  to  attend  to  commerce,  politics,  and  idle  amusements.  "The 
ill  effects  however  were  soon  apparent.  Athenian  generals,  ill  supplied 
with  money,  and  having  little-  control  over  their  followers,  were  tempt- 
ed or  obliged  to  engage  in  enterprises  unconnected  with,  and  often  ad- 
verse to,  the  interests  of  their  country.  Sometimes  the  general,  as  well 
as  the  troops,  was  an  alien,  and  could  be  very  little  depended  on.  Such 
a  person  wasCharidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Eubcea,  who  commenced 
his  career  as  captain  of  a  pirate  vessel.  He  was  often  in  the  service 
of  Athens,  but  aid  her  more  harm  than  good.  See  my  article  Merce- 
narii.  Arch.  Diet. 

'  Chares,  the  Athenian  general,  was  said  to  have  received  these 
Asiatic  cities  from  Artp.bazus,  the  Persian  satrap,  in  return  for  the 
service  he  had  performed.  Probably  it  was  some  authority  or  privi- 
leges in  those  cities,  not  the  actual  dominion,  that  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Sigeum,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  was  a 
convenient  situation  for  his  adventures,  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
Chares. 

*  This  refers  to  the  institution  of  the  ovfifiopiai,  or  boards  for  man- 
agement of  the  property-lax  at  Athens,  as  to  which  see  Appendix  IV. 
The  argument  of  Demosthenes  is  aa  follows-^-The  three  hundred  wealth- 
ier citizens,  who  were  associated  by  law  for  purposes  of  taxation,  had 
become  a  clique  for  political  purposes,  with  an  orator  at  their  head,  (lie 
intentionally  uses  the  term  yjgku,  chairman  of  fit  board,)  to  conduct 
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politics.  There  is  an  orator  presiding  on  either  side,  a  gen-, 
eral  under  him,  and  three  hundred  men  to  shout;  the  rest  of 
you  are  attached  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  This  you 
must  leave  off;  bo  yourselves  again  ;  establish  a  general  liberty 
of  speech,  deliberation,  and  action.  If  some  are  appointed  to 
command  as  with  royal  authority,  some  to  be  ship-captains, 
tax-payers,  soldiers  by  compulsion,  others  only  to  vote  against 
them,  and  help  in  nothing  besides,  no  duty  will  be  season- 
ably performed  ;  the  aggrieved  parties  will  still  fail  you,  and 
you  will  have  to  punish  them  instead  of  your  enemies.  I  say, 
in  short ;  you  must  all  fairly  contribute,  according  to  each 
man's  ability ;  take  your  turns  of  service  till  you  have  all 
been  afield;  give  eveiy  speaker  a  hearing,  and  adopt  the 
best  counsel,  not  what  this  or  that  person  advises.  If  ye  act 
thus,  not  only  will  ye  praise  the  speaker  at  the  moment,  but 
yourselves  afterward,  when  the  condition  of  the  country  is 
improved. 


* 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  Athenians  hud  dispatcned  succors  to  Olynthns,  and  received,  as 
Libanius  says,  some  favorable  intelligence;  more  probably,  how- 
ever, sonic  vague  rumors,  which  led  them  to  imagine  the  danger  was 
for  the  time  averted.  They  began,  very  prematurely,  as  the  result 
showed,  to  be  confident  of  success,  and  talked  of  punishing  Philip  for 
lila  presumption.  In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  certain  foolish 
orators,  who  sought  to  flatter  the  national  prejudices.  Demosthenes 
in  this  oration  strives  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the  people;  reminds 
them  of  the  necessity  of  defensive  rather  than  offensive  measures,  and 
especially  of  the  importance  of  preserving  their  allies.  He  again  ad- 
verts (and  this  time  more  boldly)  to  the  law  of  Eubulr.s,  which  he 
intimates  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  he  exhorts  the  Athenians  gen- 
erally to.  make/  strenuous  exertions  against  Philip. 

!Not  the  same  ideas,  men  of  Athens,  are  presented  to  me,1 
when  I  look  at  our  condition  and  when  at  the  specches^»rhich 

the  business  of  the  assemoly,  whi.e  mey  ^.„J,  to  snout  and  applaua  hio' 
speeches.  The  general,  who  held  a  judicial  court  to  decide  disputes 
about  the  property-tax,  and  who  in  matters  of  state  ought  to  bo  in- 
dependent, was  subservient  to  the  or^^^whq  defended  him  in-tbe. 
popular  assembly. 
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are  delivered.  The  speeches,  I  find,  arc  about  punishingPbil^^^ 
ip;  but  our  condition  is  come  to  this,  that  we  must  minawe 
are  not  first  damaged  ourselves.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
these  orators  commit  the  simple  error  of -not  laying  before  you 
the  true  subject  of  debate.  That  once  we  might  safely  have 
held  our  own  and  punished  Philip  too,  I  know  well  enough; 
both  have  been  possible  in  my  own  time,  not  very  long  ago. 
But  now,  I  am  persuaded,  it  is  sufficient  in  the  first  instance 
to  effect  the  preservation  of  our  aUbes.  )^)ien  this  has  been  sc-, 
cured,  one  may  look  out  forrevenge  on  rhTlip^'uut  before  we 
lay  the  foundation  right,  I  deem  it  idle  to  talk  about  the  end. 
The  present  crisis,  O  Athenians,  requires,  if  any  ever  did, 
much  thought  and  counsel.  Not  that  I  am  puzzled,  what 
advice  to  give  in  the  matter;  I  am  only  doubtful,  in  what 
way,  Athenians,  to  address  you  thereupon.  For  I  have  been 
taught  both  by  hearsay  and  experience,  that  most  of  your 
advantages  have  escaped  you,  from  unwillingness  to  do  your 
duty,  not  from  ignorance.  I  request  you,  if  I  speak  my  mind, 
to  be  patient,  and  consider  only,  whether  I  speak  the  truth, 
and  with  a  view  to  future  amendment.  You  see  to  what 
wretched  plight  we  are  reduced  by  some  men  haranguing  for 

I  think  it  necessary,  however,  first  to  recall  to  your  mem- 
ory a  few  past  events.  You  remember,  Athenians,  when  news 
"a  me  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  Philip  was  in  Thrace  be- 
sieging^Reraum.1  It  was  then  the  fifth  month,2  and  after 
much  discussion  and  tumult  in  the  assembly  you  resolved 
to  launch  forty  galleys,  that  every  citizen  under  forty-five3 
should  embark,  and  a  tax  be  raised  of  sixty  talents.  That 
year  passed ;  the  first,  second,  third  month  arrived ;  in  that 

1  A  fortress  on  the  Propontis,  (now  Sea  of  Marmora,)  near  Perintbus. 
This  was  a  post  of  importance  to  the  Athenians,  who  received  large 
supplies  of  corn  from  that  district. 

'  Corresponding  nearly  to  our  November.  The  Attic  year  began  in 
July,  and  contained  twelve  lunar  months,  of  alternately  29  and  30 
days.  The  Greeta  attempted  tc  muke  tho  lunar  and  solar  courses  co- 
incide by  cycles  of  years,  but  fell  into  greai  confusion.  See  Calenia- 
rium  in  Arch.  Diet. 

5  This  large  proportion  of  the  serviceable  citizens,  tuv  h  f/XiKig, 
shows  the  alarm  at  Athens.  Philip's  illness  seems  to  have  put  a  stop 
to  his  progress  in  Thrace  at  this  period.  Immediately  on  his  recovery 
he  began  his  aggression  against  Oiynthus.  See  the  Chronological  Ab 
etract  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
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month,  reluctantly,  after  tlio  mysteries,1  you  dispatched  Char- 
idemus  with  ten  empty  ships  and  five  talents  jn  money  ;  for 
as  Philip  was  reported  to  be  sick  or  dead,  (both  rumors  came.) 
you  thought  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  succors, 
and  discontinued  the  armament.  But  that  wiis  the  very 
occasion;    if  we  had  thenf*scnt*>our  succors  *}"Ht1y,  as  we 

i    resolved,  Philip  would  not  have  been    saved  to   trouble   us 

!    now. 

Those  events  can  not  De  altered.  But  here  is  the  crisis  of 
-»A  an«*kw  war,  the  causefwhy  I  mentioned  the.  past,  that  you 
may  not  repeat  your  error.  How  shall  we  deal  with  it,  men 
of  Athens?  if  you  lend  not  the  utmost  possible  aid,  see  how 
you  will  have  manoeuvred  every  thing  for  Philip's  benefit. 
There  were  the  Olyuthians,  possessed  of  some  power ;  and 
matters  stood  'thus  :  Philip  distrusted  them,  and  they  Philip. 
We  negotiated  for  peace  with  thein^iliis'  m^mperecT  (as  it 
were)  and  annoyed  Philip,  that  a  great  city,  reconciled  to  us, 
chould  be  watching  opportunities  against  him.  We  thought 
it  necessary  by  all  means  to  make  that  people  his  enemies; 
and  lo,  what  erewhile  you  clamored  for,  has  somehow  or  oth- 
er been  accomplished.  Then  what  remains,  Athenians,  but 
to  assist  them  vigorously  and  promptly?  I  kriow  nof^"  Por 
besides  the  disgrace  that  would  fall  upon  us,  if  we  sacrificed 
any  of  "our  interests,  I  anT  aTami ed-fer  the  eonsequencesrsce^ 
ing  how  the  Thebans  arc  afi'ccteO  toward  us,  the  Thocian 
treasury  exhausted,  nothing  to  prevent  Philip,  when  he  has 
subdued  what  lires  before  him,  from  turning  to  matters  here. 
Whoever  postpones  until  then  the  performance  of  his  dutv, 
v/ishes  to  see  the  peril  at  hand,  when  he  may  hear  of  it  else- 
where, and  to' seek  auxiliaries  for  himself,  when  he  may  be 
auxiliary  to  others;  for  that  this  will  be  the  issue,  if  we 
throw  away  our  present  advantage,  we  all  know  pretty  well. 

"  But,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  resolved  that  succors  are 
necessary,  and(  we  will  send  them  ;  tell  us  only  how.  Mar- 
vel not  then,  Athenians,  if  I  say  something  to  astonish  the 
multitude.     Appoint  law-revisers:2  at  their  session  enact  no 

•  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  called 
The  Mysteries  from  their  peculiar  sanctity. 

*  A  provision  v/na  made  by  Solon  for  a  periodical  revision  of  Ilia 
Athenian  laws  by  means  of  a  len;isLitij^^omniittee,  called  NofioOerai. 
(See  xnj  article  Nomothctes,  Arch.  Dic^^Apy  were  chosen  by  lot  from 


^ 
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Statutes,  for  you  have  enough,  but  repeal  those  which  arc  at 
present  injurious;  I  mean,  just  plainly,  the  laws  concerning 
our  theatrical  fund,  and  some  concerning  the  troops,  whereof 
the  former  divide  the  military  fund  anions  stayers-at-home 
for  theatrical  amusement,  the  latter  indemnify  deserters,  and 
so  dishearten  men  well  inclined  to  the  service.  When  you 
have  repealed  these,  and  made  the  road  to  good  counsel  safe, 
then  find  a  man  to  propose  what  you  all  know  to  be  desirable. 
But  before  doing  so,  look  not  for  one  who  w i  1  PTttt vise^gooct 
measures  and  be  destroyed  by  you  for  his  pains,  ^>uch  a  per- 
son you  will  not  find,  especially  as  the  only  result  would  be, 
for  the  adviser  and  mover  to  suffer  wrongfully,  and,  without 
forwarding  matters,  to  render  good  counsel  still  more  danger- 
ous in  future.  Besides,  Athenians,  you  should  require  the 
same  men  to  repeal  these  laws,  who  have  introduced  them. 
It  is  unjust,  that  their  authors  should  enjoy  a  popularity 
which  has  injured  the  commonwealth,  while  the  adviser  of 
salutary  measures  suffers  by  a  displeasure  that  may  lead  to 
general  improvement.  Till  this  is  set  right,  Athenians,  look^o. 
not  that  any  one  should  be  so  powerful  with  you  as  to  trans-  ** 
gress  these  laws  with  impunity,  or  so  senseless  as  to  plunge 
into  ruin  right  before  him. 

Another  thing,  too,  you  should  observe,  Athenians,  that  a 
decree  is  worth  nothing,  without  a  readinessonyour  part  to 
do  what  you  determine.iT'Coufa  delfreeToftn^imselves  compel 
you  to  perform  your  duty,  or  execute  what  they  prescribe, 
neither  would  you  with  many  decrees  have  accomplished  little 
or  nothing,  nor  would  Philip  have  insulted  you  so  long.  Had 
it  depended  on  decrees,  he  would  have  been  chastised  long 
ago.  But  the  course  of  things  is  otherwise.  Action,  poste- 
rior in  order  of  time  to  speaking  and  voting,  is  in  effigacy 
prior  and  superior.  This  requisite  you  want ;  the  others  you 
possess.  There  are  among  you,  Athenians,  men  competent 
to  advise  what  is  needful,  and  you  are  exceedingly  quick  at 
understanding  it ;  ay,  and  you  will  be  able  now  to  perform  it, 

the  judicial  body,  on  a  reference  to  them  by  a  vote  of  the  popular 
assembly.  Demosthenes  says,  "enact  no  statutes,"  instead  of  saying, 
"  let  the  committee  enact  no  statutes."  This  is  because  the  committee 
would  be  taken  from  the  people  themselves,  and  the  part  are  treated 
as  the  whole.  So  i,n  speeches  to  juries  we  6hall  frequently  observe 
that  in  mentioning  the  decision  of  some  other  jury  he  says,  "'you  did 
this  or  that,"  as  if  they  ^^Hc  sine  persons, 
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if  you  act  rightly.  For  what  time  or  season  would  you  have 
better  than  the  present  ?  When  will  you  do  your  duty,  if 
not  now  ?  Has  not  the  man  got  possession  of  all  our  strong- 
holds ?  And  if  he  become  master  of  this  country,  shall  we 
not  incur  foul  disgrace?  Arc  not  they,  to  whom  wc  promised 
sure  protection  in  case  of  war,  at  this  moment  in  hostilities? 
Is  he  not  an  enemy,  holding  our  possessions — a  barbarian' — 
anything  you  like  to  call  him?  But,  O  heavens !  alter^er-  »sM 
mitting,  almost  helping  him  ^accomplish  these  thTng3^  shall 
we  inquire  who  were  to  blame  for  them?  I  know  we  shall 
not  take  the  blame  to  ourselves.  For  so  in  battles,  no  run- 
away accuses  himself,  but  his  general,  his  neighbor,  any  one 
rather  ;  though,  sure  enough,  the  defeat  is  owing  to  all  the 
runaways;  for  each  one  who  accuses  the  rest  might  have 
stood  his  ground,  and  had  each  done  so  they  would  have  con- 
quered. Now  then,  does  any  man  not  give  the  best  advice? 
Let  another  rise  and  give  it,  but  not  ce.isure  the  last  speaker. 
Does  a  second  give  better  advice  ?  Follow  it,  and  success 
attend  you  !  Perhaps  it  is  not  pleasant :  but  that  is  not  th«s 
speaker's  fault,  unless  he  omits  some  needful  prayer.2  To 
pray  is  simple  enough,  Athenians,  collecting  all  that  one  de- 
sires in  a  short  petition :  but  to  decide,  when  measures  are  the 
subject  of  consideration,  is  not  quite  so  easy  ;  for  we  must 
choose  the  profitable  rather  than  the  pleasant,  where  both  are 
not  compatible. 

But  if  any  one  can  let  alone  our  theatrical  fund,  and  sug- 
gest other  supplies  for  the  military,  is  he  not  cleverer  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  I  grant  it,  if  this  were  possible  :  but  I  wonder 
if  any  man  ever  was  or  will  be  able,  after  wasting  his  means 
in  useless  expenses,  to  find  means *for  useful.  .Th* wishes  of 

1  Barbarians  (among  the  Greeks)  designates  persons  wlio  were  not 
cf  Hellenic  origin.  Alexander,  an  ancestor  of  Philip,  had  obtained  ad- 
miciiion  to  the  Olvnipic  panics  by  proving  himself  to  be  of  Argive  de- 
scent But  the  Macedonian  people  wore  scarcely  considered  as  Greeks 
till  a  much  later  period;  and  Demosthenes  speaks  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nation  than  to  1'hilip  personally 

"  Demosthenes  sneers  at  the  custom  of  introducing  into  the  debate 
Fententious  professions  of  good-will,  and  prayers  for  prosperity  ;  a  poor 
substitute  (he  would  sa}')  for  good  counsel.  Compare  Yirg.  Georg. 
1IL  434. 

Alittir  vitium  vivitqu9  tegendo, 
Dum  medicas  adhibcre  manujflKulniTa  pastor 
Abnegat,  et  meliora  Doc:  c.^^H^iua  posceos. 
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men  are  indeed  a  grc?.t  liclp  to  such  arguments,  and  there- 
fore the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  self-deceit ;  for  every 
man  beliefs  what  he  •wishes,  though  .the  reality  is  -.often 
different.  >3ee  tuenTAthenians,  wTiatthl^^aTfficsaflow,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  serve  and  have  pay.  It  becomes  not  a 
wise  cr  magnanimous  people,  to  neglect  military-  operations 
for  want  of  money,  and  bear  disgraces  like  these  ;  or,  while 
you  snatch  up  arms  to  march  against  Corinthians  and  Me- 
garians,  to  let  Philip  enslave  Greek  cities  for  lack  of  pro- 
visions for  your  troops.  -t^.  -fc.  •a^-*-*""-*- * 
I  have  not^spofcen  fW  US-idle  purpose  •«£  giving  offense  :  I  ^"^ 
am  not  so  foolish  or  perverse,  as  to  provoke  your  displeasure 
without  intending  your  good  :  butjlthjnk  an  upright  citizen 
should  prefer  the  advaT&emenY""oitna  commonweal  to  the 
gratification  of  his  audience.  And  I  lTear,  as  perhaps  you  do, 
that  the  speakers  in  our  ancestors'  time,  whom  all  that  ad- 
drec3  you  praise,  but  not  exactly  imitate,  were  politicians 
after  this  form  and  fashion  ; — Aristides,  Nicias,  my  namesake,1 
Pericles.  But  since  these  orators  have  appeared,  who  ask, 
What  is  your  pleasure  ?  ft-hat  shall  I  move  ?  how  can  I  oblige 
you  f  the  public  welfare  is  complimented  away  for  a  moment's 
popularity,  and  these  are  the  results ;  the  orators  thrive,  you 
are  disgraced.  Mark,  O  Athenians,  what  a  summary  con- 
trast may  be  drawn  between  the  doings  in  our  olden  time  and 
in  yours.  It  is  a  tale  brief  and  familiar  to  all ;  for  the  ex- 
amples hy  which  you  may  still  be  happy  are  found  not  abroad, 
men  of  Athens,  but  at  home.  Our  forefathers,  whom  the 
speakers  humored  not  nor  caressed,  as  these  men  caress  you, 
for  five-and-forty  years  took  the  leadership  of  the  Greeks  by 
general  consent,  and  brought  above  ten  thousand  talents  into 
the  citadel ;  and  the  king  of  this  country  waa  submissive  to 
them,  as  a  barbarian  should  be  to  Greeks ;  and  many  glorious 
trophies  they  erected  for  victories  won  by  their  own  fighting 
on  land  and  sea,  and  they  are  the  sole  people  in  the  world  who 
have  bequeathed  a  renown  superior  to  envy.  Such  were  tli£ir  . 
merits  in  the  affairs  of  Greece :  sea  what  they  were  athoifie,-  ^t  s» 
both  as  citizens  and  as  men.  ^T.'neir  public  works,  are  edifices 
and  ornaments  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur  in  temples  and 

1  Demosthcpc?,  the  general  so  distinguished  in  the  Peloponneeian 
war,  who  defeated  the  Bpart^^it  PUua,  cud  afterward  lost  his  life  in 
Sicily  HL     ' 
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consecrated  furniture,  that  posterity  have  no  power  to  sur- 
pass them.  In  private  they  were  so  modest  and  attached  to 
the  principle  of  our  constitution,  that  whoever  knows  the 
style  of  house  which  Aristides  had,  or  Miltiades,  and  the 
illustrious  of  that  day,  perceives  it  to  be  no  grander  than 
those  of  the  neighbors.  Their  politics  were  not  fpr  money- 
making;  each  felt  it  his  duty  to  exalt  the  commonwealth.' 
By  a  conduct  honorable  toward  the  Greeks,  pious  to  the  gods, 
brothcrliko  among  themselves,  they  justly  attained  a  high 
prosperity. 

So  fared  matters  with  them  under  the  statesmen  I  have 
mentioned.  How  fare  they  with  you  under  the  worthies  of ■  + 
our  time  ?  Is  there  any  likeness  or  resemblance  ?  I  p"SSslover 
other  topics,  on  which  I  could  expatiate  ;  but  observe :  in 
this  utter  absence  of  competitors,  (Lacedaemonians  depressec£ 
Thebans  employed,  none  of  the  rest  capable  of  disputing  the 
supremacy  with  us,)  when  we  might  hold  our  own  securely 
and  arbitrate  the  claims  of  other*,  we  have  been  deprived  of 
our  rightful  territory,  and  spent  above  fifteen  hundred  talents 
to  no  purpose ;  the  allies,  whom  we.  gained  in  war,  these  per- 
sons have  lost  in  peace,  and  we  have  trained  up  against 
ourselves  an  enemy  thus  formidable.  Or  let  any  one  come 
forward  and  tell  me,  by  whose  contrivance  but  ours  Philip 
has  grown '  strong.  Well,  sir,  this  looks  bad,  but  things  at 
home  are  better.  .  What  proof  can  be  adduced  ?  .  Theparapets 
thaTarc  wftte^specP?  The  roads  that  are  repairedr  fount- 
ains, and  fooTcneT?£^Look  at  the  nien  °f  whose  statesman- 
ship these  are  the  fruits.  They  have  risen  from  beggary  to 
opulence,  or  from  obscurity  to  honor ;  some  have  made  their 
private  houses  more  splendid  than  the  public  buildings ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  slate  has  declined,  their  fortunes  have 
been  exalted. 

What  has  produced  these  results!  How  is  it  that  all 
went  prosperously  then,  and  now  goes  wrong?  Because  an- 
ciently the  people,  having  the  courage  to  be  soldiers,  controlled 
the  statesmen,  and  disposed  of  all  emoluments;   any  of  the 

1  As  Horace  says : — 

Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis,' 

Commune  magnum. 
*  Jacobs:  und  nolch.es  Geschwatz.    The  proceedings  of  Eubulur  are 
here  more  particularly  referred  to. 
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rest  was  happy  to  receive  from  the  people  his  share  of  honor, 
office,  or  advantage.  Now,  contrariwise,  the  statesmen  dis- 
pose of  emoluments;  through  them  every  thing  is  done;  you 
the  people,  ener*vatco\strinped  of  treasure  .and  allies,  are  bc-wr^ 


come  fis^ondcrlinKs  and  Tunfeers-on^atSflry  these  persons^ 
dole  you  out  show-money  or  send  you  paltry  beeves ;'  and,  ' 

the  unmanliest  part  of  all,  you  are  grateful  for  receiving  your 
own.  They,  cooping  you  in  the  city,  lead  you  to  your  pleas- 
ures, and  make  you  tame  and  submissive  to  their  hands.  ItTW^ 
is  impossible,  I  say,  to  have  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  while  you  —"*"• 
arc  engaged  in  petty  and  mean  employments  :  whatever  be  the 
pursuits  of  men,  tlioir  characters  must  be  similar.  By  Ceres, 
I  should  not  wonder,  if  I,  for  mentioning  these  things,  suf- 
fered more  from  your  resentment  than  the  men  who  have 
brought  them  to  pass.  For  even  liberty  of  ppcech  you  allow 
not  on  all  subjects ;  I  marvel  indeed  you  have  allowed  it 
here. 

Would  you  but  even  now,  renouncing  these  practices,  per- 
form military  service  and  act  worthily  of  yourselves ;  would 
you  employ  these  domestic  superfluities  as  a  means  to  gain 
advantage  abroad ;    perhaps,  Athenians,  perhaps  you  might 

be  rid  of  these 
physicians  for 

the  sick.  As  that  neither  imparts  strength,  nor  suffers  the 
patient  to  die,  so  your  allowances  are  not  enough  to  be  of 
substantial  benefit,  nor  yet  permit  you  to  reject  them  and 
turn  to  something  elso.  Thus  do  they£increase''the  general 
apathy.  What  1  I  shall  be  asked:  mean  you  stipendiary 
service?  Yes,  and  forthwith  the  same  arrangement  for  all, 
Athenians,  that  each,  taking  his  dividend  from  the  public, 
may  be  what  the  state  requires.     Is  peace  to  be  had?     You 

1  Entertainments  wore  frequently  given  to  the  people  after  sacrifice*, 
at  -which  a  very  smalt  pnit  of  the  victim  was  dovotcd  to  the  god.*, 
such  as  the  legs  and  intestines,  the  rc3t  being  kept  for  more  profane 
purposes.  Tho  Athenians  woro  remarkably  extravagant  in  sacrifice*, 
bomades,  ridiculing  the  donations  of  public  meat,  compared  the  repul>- 
lie  to  an  old  woman,  sitting  at  homo  in  slippers  and  supping  her  broth. 
Demosthenes,  using  the  diminutive  fioldia,  chargc3  the  magistrates  with 
supplying  lean  and  poor  oxen,  whereas  the  victims  ought  to  be  healthy 
•nd  large,  TCi.ua.     See  Virgil,  Ma.  xL  139. 

Hie  amor,  hoc  Btudium;  <!um  encra  Eecnndn3  arnspex 


gain  some  solid  and  important  advantage,  and  b 
perquisites,  which  are  like  the  diet  />r<lereuuy 
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are  better  at  borne,  under  no  compulsion  to  act  dishonorably 
from  indigence^  Is  there  such  an  emergency  as  the  present? 
Better  to  be  a  soldier,  as  you  ought,  in  your  country's  cause, 
maintained  by  those  very  allowances.  Is  any  one  of  you 
beyond  the  military  age?  What  he  now  irregularly  takes 
without  doing  service,  let  him  take  by  just  regulation,  super- 
intending and  transact ing^needful  business.  Thus,  without 
derogating  from  or  adding  to  our  political  system,  only  re- 
moving some  irregularity,  I  bring  it  into  order,  establishing  a 
uniform  rule  for  receiving  money,  for  serving  in  war,  for 
sitting  on  juries,  for  doing  what  each  according  to  his  age  can 
do,  and  what  occasion  requires.  JSev^Faclwse  we  should  give 
to  idlers  the  wages  of  the  diligent,  or  sit  at  leisure,  passive  and 
helpless,  to  hear  that  such  a  one's  mercenaries  are  victorious ; 
as  we  now  do.  Not  that  I  blame  any  one  who  does  you  a 
service  :  I  only  call  upon  you,  Athenians,  to  perform  on  your 
owji  account  ihose  duties  for  which  you  honor  strangers,  and 
not  to  surrender  that  post  of  dignity  which,  won  through 
many  glorious  dangers,  your  ancestors  have  bequeathed. 

I  have  said  nearly  all  that  I  think  necessaryT^  Intrust  you 
will  adopt  that  course  which  is  best  for  the  country  and  your- 
selves. 


THE  FIRST  PHILIPPIC. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Philip,  after  the  defeat  of  Onomarchusi  had  marched  toward  the  pass- 
of  Thermopylae,  -which,  however,  he  found  occupied  by  the  Athenians,' 
who  had  sent  a  force  fof  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  advance. 
Being  baffled  there,  he  directed  his  march  into  Thrace,  and  alarmed 
the  Athenians  for  the  safety" of  their  dominions  in  the  Chersonese. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  fleet  to  attack  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and 
Irabrus,  infested  the  commerce  of  Athens  with  his  cruisers,  and  even 
insulted  her  coast.  In  Thrace  he  beeame  involved  in  the  disputes 
between  the  rival  kings  Amadoeus  and  Cersobleptes,  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  former ;  and  for  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  inte- 
rior of  tliat  country,  either  at  war  with  Cersobleptes,  or  extending'his 
own.  Influence  over  other  parte  of  Thrace,  where  hje  established  or 
expelled  the  rulers,  lis  it  suited  him^Jt  was  just  at  that  time  that 
Demostlvenesr  spoke  the  followinc;  oA<.  the  first  in  which  hecalled 
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the  attention  of  his  copntrymen  to  the  aangerous  increase  of  Philip's 
power.  He  had  become  convinced  by  the  course  of  events,  and  by 
observing  the  restless  activity  of  Philip,  that  Athens  had  more  to 
fear  from  him  than  from  Thebes,  or  from  any  new  combination  of  the 
Grecian  republics.  The  orator  himself,  perhaps,  hardly  appreciated 
the  extent  of  Philip's  resources,  strengthened  as  he  was  now  by  the 
friendship  of  Thessal}-,  possessed  of  a  navy  and  maritime  towns,  and 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  any  powerful  neighbors.  What  were 
the  precise. views  of  Demosthenes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  impending 
danger-,  we  can  not  say.  It  was  not  for  him  to  frighten  the  Atheni- 
ans too  much,  but  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.  "This  he  does 
in  a  speech,  which,  without  idle  declamation  or  useless  ornament,  is 
essentially  practical.  He  alarms,  but  encourages,  his  •countrymen  ; 
points  out  both  their'weakness  and  their  strength  ;  rouses  them  to  a 
sense  of  danger,  and  shows  the  way  to  meet  it;  recommends  not  any 
extraordinary  efforts,  for  which  at  the  moment  there  was  no  urgent 
necessity,  and  to  make  which  would  have  exceeded  their  power,  but 
unfolds  a  scheme,  simple  and  feasible,  suiting  the  occasion,  and  cal- 
culated (if  Athenians  had  not  been  too  degenerate)  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  better  things. 

Had  the  question  for  debate  been  any  thing  new,  Athe- 
nians, I  should  have  waited  till  most  of  the  usual  speakers1 
had  been  heard ;  if  any  of  their  counsels  had  been  to  my  lik- 
ing, I  had  remained  silent,  else  proceeded  to  impart  my  own. 
But  as  the  subjects  of  discussion  is  one  upon  which  they  have 
spoken  oft  before,  I  imagine,  though  I  rise  the  first,  I  am  en- 
titled to  indulgence.  For  if  these  men  had  advised  proper- 
ly in  time  past,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  deliberating 
now. 

First  I  say,  you  must  not  despond,  Athenians,  under  your 
present  circumstances,  wretched  as  they  are ;  for  that  which 
is  worst  in  them  as  regards  the  past,  is  beet  for  the  future. 
What  do  I  mean  ?  That  your  affairs  are  amiss,  men  of  Ath- 
ens, because  you  do  nothing  which  is  needful;  if,  notwith- 
standing you  performed  your  duties,  it  were  the  same,  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  amendment. 

Consider  next,  whet  you  know  by  report,  ar.d  men  of  expe- 
rience remember;  how  vast  a  power  the  Laccdsenconiana  had 
not  long  ago,  yet  how  nobjy  and  becomingly  you  consulted 

1  By  an  ancient  ordinance  of  Solon,  those  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  were  first  called  on  to  deliver  their  opinion.  The  law  had  ceased 
to  be  in  force ;  but,  as  a  decent  custom,  the  older  men  usually  com- 
menced the  debate.  There  would  be  frequent  occasions  for  departing 
from  such  a  custom,  and  Dcmas^enos,  who  was  now  thirty-three,  as> 
signs  his  reason  for  speaking  finl 
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the  dignity  of  Athens,  and  undertook  the  war1  against  their 
for  the  rights  of  Greece.  "Why  do  I  mention  this  ?  To  show 
and  convince  you,  Athenians,  that  nothing,  if  you  take  pre- 
caution, is  to  be  feared,  nothing,  if  you  are  negligent,  goes  as 
you  desire.  Take  for  examples  the  strength  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians then,  which  you  overcame  by  attention  to  youi 
duties,  and  the  insolence  of  this  man  now,  by  which  through 
neglect  of  our  interests  we  are  tionfounded.  But  if  anj 
among  you,  Athenians,  deem  Philip  hard  to  be  conquered, 
looking  at  the  magnitude  of  his  existing  power,  and  the  loss 
by  us  of  all  our  strongholds,  they  reason  rightly,  but  should 
reflect,  that  once  weHTicld  Pydna  and  Pc.idrca  and  Methone 
and' all  the  region  round  about  as  our  own,  and  many  of  the 
nations  now  leagued  with  him  were  independent  and  free, 
and  preferred  our  friendship  to  his.  Had  Philip  then  taken 
it  into  his  head,  that  it  was  difficult  to  contend  with  Athens, 
when  she  had  so  many  fortresses- to  infest  his  country,  and 
he  was  destitute  of  allies,  nothing  that  he  has  accomplished 
would  he  have  undertaken,  and  never  would  he  have  ac- 
quired so  large  a  dominion.  But  he  saw  well,  Athenians, 
that  all  these  places  are  the  open  prizes  of  war,  that  the 
possessions  of  the  absjsntnaturally  belong  to  the  present, 
those  of  the  rer^wtnera  that  will  venture  and  toil. 
Acting  on  such  principle,  he  ha&won  every  thing  and  keeps 
it,  citlicrTjy  way  of  conquest,^ or  jpy  friendly  attachment  and 
alliance;  forallmen "wft^sTdewYth  and  respect  those,  whom 
they  see  pfrbpoV3fl  and  willing  to  make  proper  exertion.  If 
you,Tfthenians;  wilL  adept  this  principle  now',  though  you 
did  not  before,  and^wcry  man,  where  he  can  and  ought  to 
give  his  service  to  the.  stcte,  be  ready  to  give  it  without 
ese«9*,  the  wealthy  to  contribute,  the  able-bodied  to  enlist; 
in  a  word,  plainly,  if  you  will  become  your  own  masters,  and 
cease  each  expecting  to  do  nothing  himself,  while  his  neigbj 
bor  does  every  thing  for  him,  you  s/hall  then  wrtfineaven  s 
permission  recover  your  own,  and  get  back  what  has  been 
frittered  away,  and  chastise  Philip.      Do  not  imagine,  that 

1  He  refers  to  the  war  in  which  Athens  assisted  the  Thebsns  against 
Lneediemon,  and  in  which  Chabrias  won  the  naval  battle  of  ZS'axoi. 
That  war  commenced  twenty-six  yenre  before  the  speaking  of  the  first 
Philippic,  and  would  be  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  hearers. 
Bee  the  Historical  Abstract  in  this  volume. 

w 
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his  emriire_is  everlastingly  secured  to  him  as  a  god..  There 
are^vhohate  and  fear  and  envy  him,  Athenians,  even  among 
those  that  "seem  most  friendly ;  «t?h1  all  KJelings  that  are/  in 
other  men,  belong,  wc  may  assume,  to  his  confederates.  ^But 
now  they  arc  all  cowed,  having  no  refuge  through  your  tardi- 
ness and  indolence,  which  I  say  you  must  abandon  forth- 
with. For  you  see,  Athenians,  the  case,  to  what  pitch  of 
arrogance  the  man  has  advanced,  who  leaves  you  not  even 
the  choice  of  action  or  isiaction^but  threatens  and  uses  (they 
say  (outrageoMlgpguflM,  an&B&Xftto  restjujosscssion^of 
hi3  conquests,  continually  widens  tlreir  circle,  and,  while  wc 
dally  and  delay,  throws  his  net  all  around  us.  When  then, 
Athenians,  when  will  ye  act  as  becomes  you  ?  In  what  event  ? 
In  that  of  necessity,  I  suppose.  And  how  should  wc  regard, 
the  events  happening  now 'J  Methinks,  to  freemen  tlie  strong-^, 
eatnecessity  is)the  disgrace  of  their  conditioner  C^^ttlT^eVuo 
lilce  walking  about  and  a  skins  onelrnother: — is  there  any 


ye  like  walking  about  and  askingonoanother : — is  there  any 
news?  Why,  could  there  be^re&ter  newT^hanaSSfe-«f  ^t 
IJhqodenia  subduing  Athenians,  and  directing  the  affairs  of 
Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  jS^mrthe  is  sick.  And  what 
matters  it  to  you  *  ishould  any  thing  befall  tli^s  man,  you  will 
soon  create  <*a&e$S«?JPhilip,  if  youjfiuencT'to  business  thtis. 
For  even  he  has  been  exalted  not  so  much  by  his  own  strength, 
as  by  our  negligence.  And  again ;  should  any  thing  happen 
to  him;  should  fortune,  which  still  takes  better  care  of  us 
than  we  of  ourselves,  be  good  enough  to  accomplish  this;  ob^ 
serve  that,  being  on  the  spot,  you  would  step  in  while  things 
were  in  confusion,  and  manage  them  as  you  pleased ;  but  as 
you  now  are,  though  occasion  offered  Amphipolis,  you  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  accept  it,  with  neither  forces  nor  coun- 
sels at  hand.1 

However,  as  to  the  importance  of  a  general  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  believing  you  are  convinced"  and  satisfied,  I 
say  no  more. 

'  As  to  the  kind  of  force  which  I  think  may  extricate  you* 
ffom  your  difficulties,  the  amount,  the  supplies  of  money,  the 
best  and  speediest  method  (in  my  judgment)  of  providing  all 
the  necessaries,  I.  shall  endeavor  to  inform  you  forthwith, 

Important  advice  tin's,  to  men  in  all  relations  o'f  life.     Good  lucku 
for  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
Illi  ponia  eudunt  qui  poina  sub  arboro  quasrit. 
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making  only  one  request,  men  of  Ather.3.  When,  you  have 
heard  all,  determine;  prejudge  not  before.  And  let  none 
think  I  delay  our  operations,  because  I  recommend' an  entire- 
ly new  force.  Not  those  that  cry,  quickly !  to-day !  speak 
most  to  the  purpose ;  (for  what  has  already  happened  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevent  by  our  present  armament ;)  but  he  that 
shows  what  and  how  great  and  whence  procured  must  be  the 
force  capable  of  enduring,  till  either  we  havo  advisedly  term- 
inated the  war,  or  overcome  our  enemiess  for.  so  shall  we 
escape  annoyance  in  future.  This  I  think  I  c.~i  able  to  show, 
without  offense  to  any  other  man  who  has  r,  plan  to  ofier. 
My  promise  indeed  i3  large ;  it  shall  be  tested  by  the  perform- 
ance ;  and  you  shall  be  my  judges. 

First,  then,  Athenirns,  I  say  we  must  provide  fipy  war- 
ships,1 arid  hold  ourselves  preDared-irijCase  of  emergency,  to 
embark  and  sail.  I  requirealso  anequ"ipment  of  transports 
for  half  the  cavalry2  and  sufficient  boats.  J  This  we  must  havo 
ready  against  his  sudden,  marches  from  his  ovyn  country  to 
Thermopylae,  the  Chersonese,  Olynthus,  and  any  where  ho 
likes.  For  he  should  entertain  the  belief,  that  possibly  you 
may  rouse  from  this  over-carelessness,  and  start  off,  as  yon 
did  to  Euboea,3  and  formerly  (they  say)  to  Haliartus,4  and  very 
lately  to  Thermopylae. .  And  although  you  should  not  pursue^ 
just  the  course  I  would  advise,  it  m  no  slight  matter)  "Inat  " 


1  The  Athenian  ship  of  war  at  this  tiuio  was  the  Trireme,  ^>r  galley 
with  three  ranks  of  oars.  It  had  at  the  prow  a  bea':  (ifiiioXov),  with  a 
6harp  iron  head,  which,  in  a  charge,  (generally  made  at  the  broadside,) 
was  able  to  shatter  the  planks  of  the  enemy's  vessel.  An  ordinary  tri- 
reme carried  two  hundred  men,  including  the  crew  and  marines.  Thcso 
last  (iiriPdrai)  were  usually  ten  for  each  ship,  but  the  number  was 
often  increased.  The  transports  and  vessels  of  burden,  whether  mer- 
chant vessels  or  boats  for  the  carriage  of  military  stores,  were  round- 
bottomed,  more  bulky  in  construction,  and  moved  rather  with  Bails  than 
oars.  Hence  the  fighting  ship  is  called  Tayjla,  swift.  It  carried  a  sail, 
to  be  used  upon  occasion,  though  it  was  ir:ainly  worked  with  oars. 

*  The  total  number  was  one  thousand,  each  tribe  furnishing  one 
hundred. 

'  The  expedition  about  five  years  before,  when  the  Thebans  had  sent 
an  army  to  Eubcea,  andTimotheus  roused  his  countrymen  to  expel  them 
from  the  island.  Of  this,  Demosthenes  gives  an  animated  account  at 
the  close  of  tho  oration  on  tho  Chersonese. 

*  B.O.  395,  wh.-n  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  had  begun,  and 
Lysander  besieged  Haliartus.  He  was  slain  in  a  sally  by  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  A 
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Philip,  knowing  you  to  be  in  readiness — know  it  he  will  for 
certain  ;  there  are  too  many  among  our  own  people  who  re- 
port every  thing  to  him — may  either  beep-quiet  from  appro- •"•'">*■' 
hension,  or.  not  heeding  your  arrangements,  be  taken  off  his 
guard,  thcripbcingf  nothing  to  prevent  your  sailing,  if  he  give 
you  a  chance,  to  attackjiis  territories.     Such  an  armament, ^ 
I  say,  ought  u^faHtly^obc  agreed  upon  and  ptijiidocf.     BuT~°C 
besides,  men  of  Athens,  you  should  keep  in  hand  some  force, 
that  will  incessantly  make  war  and  annoy  him  :  none  of  your 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  mercenaries,  not  your  forces  on  paper,1 
but  one  that  shall  belong  to  the  state,  and,  whether.you  ap- 
point one  or  more  generu!s\  afthis  or  that  man  or -any  other  *^»£ 
shall  obey  an^d  follow  him.BfSubsistence  too  I  require*  for  it.  ) 
What  the  force  shall  be,  how  large,  from  what  source  main- 
tained, how  rendered  efficient,  I  will  show  you,  stating  every 
particular      Mercenaries  I  recommend — and  beware  of  doing 
what  has  often  been  injurious— ■thinking  all  measures  below 
the  occasion,  adopting  the'*stron|estln *yoTir  de^reesJfy\)unuT 
to  accomplish  the  least — rather,  I  say,  perform  and  procure  a 
little,  add  to  it  afterward,  if  it  prove  insufficient.     I  advise 
then  two  thousand  soldiers  in  all,  five  hundred  to  be  Atheni- 
ans, of  whatever  age  you  think  right,  serving  a  limited  time, 
not  long,  but  such  time  as  you  think  right,  so  as  to  relieve*^ 
one  another ;  the  rest  should  be  mercenaries.     And  with  them  S«a*. 
two  hundred  horse,  fifty  at  least  Athenians,  like  the  foot,  on 
the  same  terms  of  service ;  and  transports  for  them.     Well ; 
what  besides?     Ten  swift  galleys:  for,  as  Philip  has  a  navy, 
we  must  have  swift  galleys  also,  to  convoy  our  power.     How 
shall  subsistence  for  these  troops  be  provided?     I  will  state 
and   explain  ;    but  first  let  me   tell  you   why  I  consider  a 
force  of  this  amount  sufficient,  and  why  I  wish  the  men  to  be 
citizens. 

Of  that  amount,  Athenians,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us 
now  to  raise  an  army  capable  of  meeting  bim  in  the  field  : 
we  must  pkmder2  and  adopt  such  kind  of  warfare  at  first  : 

1  Literally  "ftrit'Ten  in  letters,"  that  is,  promised  to  the  generals 
or  allies,  but  never  sent,     Jacobs:  cine  Macht  die  an/  dc-.n  Jllatie  siclit. 
Compare  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV  ,  Second  Part,  Act  i. 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  name3  of  men  instead  of  men. 
'  Make  predatory  incursions,  asLivy  says,  "  populabundi  magis  qntfa 
juato  more  belli."   Jacobs:  den  Kricg  al$  Frmeutcr  f.ih rcn.    Anotbei 
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our  force,  therefore,  must  not  be  overMargc,  (for  there  is  not 
tj*-0*^   pay  or  subsistence,)  nor  altogether  tiifiaa-    Citizens  I  wish  to 
{***>*-    nttppd  and  go  on  board,  because  I  iJear  that  formerly  the 
state  maintained  mercenary  troops  at  Corinth,1  commanded 
by  Polysrratus  and  Itinerates  and  Chabrias  and  some  oth- 
ers, and  that  you  served  with  them  yourselves  ;  and  I  am 
told,  that  these  mercenaries  fighting  by  your  side  and  you 
by  theirs  defeated  the  Lacedemonians.      Rut  ever  since,}  our 
hirelings  have  served  by  themselves,  thcyTmve  been  vanquish- 
ing your  friends  and  allies,  while  your  enemies  have  become 
unduly  great.     Just  glancing  at  the  war  of  our  state,  they 
'v  "L  •"''ge  off  to  Artabazus2  or  any  where  mS»er,  and  the  general 
follows,  naturally ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  command  without 
giving    pay.     What   therefore  ask  I  ?     To  remove  the  ex- 
cuses  both  of  general  and  soldiers,  by  supplying  pay,  and 
attaching  native  soldiers,  as  inspectors  of  the  general's  con- 
duct.    The  way  we  manage  things  now  is  a  mockery.     For 
if  you  were  asked  :  Aro  you  at  peace,  Athenians  ?  No,  indeed, 
you  would  say ;  we  are  at  war  with  Philip.  (J)id  you  not 
yr  choose  from  yourselves  ten  captains  and  generals,  and  also 
f   captains  and  two  generals3  of  horse  ?     How  are  they  em- 
German:  Slreifzuge  zu  machen  (guerilla  warfare).     Leland:   "harass 
him  with  depredations."     Wilson,  an  old  English  translator:  "rob and 
spoil  upon  him." 

1  He  alludes  to  the  time  when  Corinth,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Argos, 
■were  allied  against  Sparta,  and  held  a  congress  at  Corinth,  B.C.  394. 
The  allies  were  at  first  defeated,  but  Ipliicrateo  gained  some  successes, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  cutting  off  a  small  division 
(mora)  of  Spartan  infant 

1  Diodorus  relates  that  Chares,  in  the  Social  war,  having  no  money 
to  pay  his  troops,  was  forced  to  lend  them  to  Artabazus,  then  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  king  of  Persia.  Chares  gained  a  victory  for  the  satrap, 
and  received  a  supply  of  money.  But  this  led  to  a  complaint  and 
menace  of  war  by  the  king,  which  brought  serious  consequences.  See 
the  Historical  Abstract. 

3  There  were  chosen  at  Athens  every  year 

Ten  generals  (o.ie  for  each  tribe),  aToarriyoi. 
Ten  captains  (one  for  each  tribe),  rcfiapjroi. 
Two  generals  of  cavalry,  tmroayiK. 
Ten  cavalry  officers  (one  for  each  tribe),  QvXapxoi. 

In  a  regular  army  of  citizens,  when  each  tribe  formed  its  own  divi- 
sion, both  of  horse  and  foot,  all  these  generals  and  officer  would  be 
present.  Thus,  there  wore  ten  generals  at  Marathon.  A  ehiir.gc  took 
place  in  later  times,  when  the.  armies  were  waia  ffitesollaccouai    Three 
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ployed?  Except  one  man,  whom  you  commission  on  service 
abroad,  the  rest  conduct  your  processions  with  the  sacrificers. 
Like  puppet:.makers,  you  elect  your  infantry  and  cavalry  offi- 
cers for  the  market-place,  not  for  war.  Consider,  Athenians  ; 
should  there  hot  be  native  captains,  a  native  general  of  horse, 
your  own  commanders,  that  the  force  might  really  be  the 
state's?  Or  should  your  general  of  horse  sail  to  Lemnos,1  while 
Menelaus  commands  the  cavalry  fighting  for  your  possessions'? 
I  speak  not  as  objecting  to  the  man,  but  he  ought  to  be  elect- 
ed by  you,  whoever  the  person,  be. 

Perhaps  you  admit  the  justice  of  these  statements,  but  wish 
principally  to  hear  about  the  suppUcs.  what  t'iey  must  be 
and  whence  procured.  I  will  satislyyouV  supplies,  then,  for 
maintenance,  mere  rations  for  these  troops,  come  to  ninety 
talents  and  a  little  more:  for  ten  swift  galleys  forty  talents, 
twenty  minas  a  month  to  every  ship;  for  two  thousand  sol- 
diers forty  more,  that  each  soldier  may  receive  for  rations  ten 
drachms  a  month ;  and  for  two  hundred  horsemen,  each  re-, 
ceiving  thirty  drachms  a  monthf^wdve  talents.^  -Should  any 
one  think TationslTor  the  men  a  small  prm^rtonThc  judges  er- 
roneously. Furnish  that,  and  I  am  sure  the  army  itself  will, 
without  injuring  any  Greek  or  ally,  procure  every  thing  else 
from  the  war,  so  as  ta  make  out  their  full  pay.  I  am  ready 
to  join  the  fleet  as  a  volunteer,  and  submit  to  any  thing,  if  this 
be  not  so.  Now  for  the  ways  andjmeans  of  the  supply,  which 
T  demand  from  you.   *"•-**-  **  -*:~-  r»_«~~-~ -  »f   d£  ^^ 

[Statement'3  of  icays  and  means.~\ :     *         ~*^",-A 

This,  Athenians,  is  what  we  have  been  able  to  devise. 
When  you  vote  upon  the  resolutions,  pass  what  you4  approve, 

Athenian  generals  were  frequently  employed,  and  at  a  still  later  period 
only  one.  Demosthenes  here  touches  on  a  very  important  matter,  which 
we  can  well  understand,  vit  the  necessity  of  officering  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries from  home. 

1  To  assist  at  a  religious  ceremony  held  annually  at  Lemnos,  where 
many  Athenians  resided. 

'  As  to  Athenian  money,  see  Appendix  II. 

'  Here  the  clerk  or  secretary  reads  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Demos- 
thenes, in  the  preparing  of  which  he  was  probably  assisted  by  the  finan- 
cial officers  of  the  state.  What  follo^'s  was.  according  to  Dionysius, 
spolcen  at  a  different  time.  The  curious  may  consult  LclaiuL.  and  Ja- 
cobs' introdticlion'to  his  translation. 

4  /.  t.  6ome  measure,  if  not  mine,  whereby  the  war  may  ho  waged 
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that  you  may  oppose  Philip,  not  onlv  by  decrees  ana  letters, 
but  by  action  also. 

I  think  it  will  assist  your  deliberations  about  the  war  and 
the  ■whole  arrangements,  to  regard  the  position,  Athenians,  of 
the  hostile  country,  and  consider,  that  Philip  by  the  winds  and 
scasoiis  of  the  year  gets  the  start  in  most  of  his  operations, 
watching  for  the  trade-winds1  or  the  winter  to  coinmcnca 
them,  when  we  ISS^uhable  (he  thinks)  to  reach  the  spot._j  On 
this  account,  we  must  carry  on  tho  war^mJfwithliasty  levies, 
(or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  every  thing,)  but  with  a  permanent 
force  and  power.  You  may  use  as  winter  quarters  for  your 
troops  Lemnos,  and  Thasus,  and  Sciathus,  and  the  islands-  in 
that  neighborhood,  which  have  harbors  and  corn  and  all  nec- 
essaries for  an  army.  In  the  season  of  tho  year,  when  it  is 
easy  to  put  ashore  and  there  i3  no  danger  from  tho  winds,  they 
will  easily  take  their  station  off  tho  coast  itself  and  at  tho  en- 
trances of  the  sea-ports. 

How  and  when  to  employ  the  troops,  tho  commander  ap- 
pointed by  you  v/ill  determino  -as  occasion  requires.  What 
you  must  find,  is  stated  in  my  bill.  If,  men  of  Athens,  you»J»««»< 
will  furnish  tho  supplies  which  I  mention,  and  then,  after 
completing  your  preparations igfjsoldiers,  ships,  cavalry,  will 
obligo  tho  enure  force^'byTaw to  remain  in  tho  scrvipc,  and, 
-«-  vl  while  you  become  yourown  paymasters  nniPcommissarics, 
^r«u- demand  from  your  general  ait  account  of  his  conduct,  you 

will  ceaso  to  be  always  discussing  tho  samo  questions  without  i  • 
-orwarding  them  in  tho  least,  and  besides,  Athenians,*"**  ~j$ 
■etUy  will  you  cut  off  his  greatest  revenue — What  is  this? 
He  maintains  war  against  you  through  tho  resources  of  your 
allies,  by  his  piracies  on  their  navigation — l?nt  what  next? 
You  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  yourselves :  lie  ^fill 
not  4of  as  in  time  past,  when  fa'WnJLuP°n  Lemnos  and 
Imbrus  ho  carried  off  yn>  citizcns^a^TTveTseizing  the  ves- 
sels at  Gerasstus  ho  levied  an  incalculable  cum,  and  lastly, 
made   a   descent    at    Marathon    and    carried   off   tho    sacred 

effeotnally.  The  reading  of  Tottjaare,  adopted  bv  Jaoobs  after  ^cnaefer, 
is  not  in  66ngruity  ■with  tho  sentence 

1  The  Etesian  •■winds  blowing  from  the  nortnwest  in  «uly,  which 
would  impede  a  voyage  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

"  As  Seopelus,  Halonncaus,  Pcparethuo,  vhich  were  then  subjcci  ,9 
Athena. 
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galley1  from  our  coast,  and  you  could  neither*  prevent  these 
things  nor  send  succors  by  the  appointed  timcf'TUit  how 
is  it,  think  you,  Athenians,  that  the  Panathenaic  and  Dio- 
nysian  festivals2  take  place  always  at  the  appointed  time, 
whether  expert  or  unqualified  persons  be  chosen  to  conduct 
cither  of  them,  whereon  you  expend  larger  sums  than  upon 
any  armament,  and  which  are  more  numerously  attended 
and  magnificent  than  almost  any  thing  in  the  world;  while 
all  your  armaments  arc  after  the  time,  as  that  to  Methone, 
to  Pagasae,  to  Potidasa?  Because  in  the  former  case  every 
thing  is  ordered  by  law,  and  each  of  you  knows  long  before- 
hand, who  is  the  choir-master3  of  his  tribe,  who  the  gym- 
nastic1 master,  when,  from  whom,  and  what  he  is  to  receive, 
and  what  to  do.  Nothing  there  is  left  unascertained  or  un- 
defined :  whereas  in  the  business  of  war  and  its  preparations 
all  is  irregular,  unsettled,  indefinite.  Therefore,  no  sooner 
have  we  heard  any  thing,  than  we  appoint  ship-captains,  dis- 
pute with  them  on  the  exchanges,5  and  consider  about  ways 

A  ship  called  Paralus.  generally  used  on  religious  missions  or  to 
carry  public  dispatches. 

'  The  Panathenaic  festivals  were  in  honor  of  Pallas  or  Athene,  the 
protectress  of  Athens,  and  commemorated  also  the  union  of  the  old 
Attic  towns  under  one  government  There  were  two,  the  greater  held 
every  fourth  year,  the  lesser  annually.  They  were  celebrated  with 
sacrifices,  races,  gjmnastic  and  musical  •contests,  and  various  other 
amusements  and  solemnities,  among  which  was  the  carrying  the  pic- 
tured robe  of  Pallas  to  her  temple.  The  Dionysia,  or  festival  of  Pac- 
ehns.  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  hereafter. 

'  The  choregus,  or  choirmaster,  of  each  tribe,  had  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  choruses,  whether  dramatic,  lyric,  or  musical,  which 
formed  part  of  the  entertainment  on  solemn  occasions.  This  was  one 
of  the  ?.eiTovpyiau,  or  burdensome  offices,  to  which  men  of  property 
were  liable  at  Athens,  of  which  we  shall  see  more  in  other  parts  of 
our  author 

4  The  gymnasiarch.  like  the  choregus,  had  a  burden  imposed  on  him 
by  his  tribe,  to  make  certain  provisions  for  the  gymnasium,  public  place 
or  school  of  exercise.  Some  of  the  contests  at  the  festivals  being  of  a 
gymnastic  nature,  such  as  the  Torch-race,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  them,  and  more  particularly  to  select  the  ablest  youths 
of  the  school  for  performers. 

*  For  every  ship  of  war  a  captain,  or  trierarch,  was  appointed,  'whose 
duty  it  was,  not  merely  to  command,  but  take  charge  of  the  vessel, 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  bear  the  expense  (partly  or  wholly)  of  equip- 
ping it.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  the  charge  laid  upon  two 
joint  captain*  and  afterward  it  was  borne  by  an  association  formed 
like  the  Symnioria?  of  the  Property  Tax.    Demosthenes,  when  he  came 
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and  means;  then  it  is  resolved  that  resident  aliens  and  house- 
x**""tnoTders1  shall  embark,  then  to  put  yourselves  on  board  instead: 
but  during  these  days  the  objects  of  our  expedition  are  lost; 
for  the  time  of  action  we  waste  in  preparation,  and  favora- 
ble moments  wait  not  our  evasions  and  delays.  The  forces 
that  we  imagine  we  possess  in  the  mean  time,  are  found,  when 
,  the  crisis  comes,  utterly  insufficient.  And  Philip  has  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance,  as  to.  Bend  the  following  letter  to 

/he  Eubcsans :  ^ 

{The  letter  is  read."] 
Of  that  which  has  been  read,  Athenians,  most  is  true,  un- 
happily true;  perhaps  not  agreeable  to  hear.  And  if  what 
one  passes  over  in  speaking,  to  avoid  offense,  one  could  pas3 
over  in  reality,  it  is  right  to  humor  the  audience^but  if 
graciousness  of  speech,  where  it  is  out  of  place,  doesTiarra  in"" 
action,  shameful  i3  it,  Athenians,  to  delude  ourselves,  and  by 
putting  off  every  thing  uupleawuH  to  miss  the  time  for  all 
operations,  and  be  muible  even  to  understand,  that  skillful 
makers  cf  war  should  not  follow  circumstances,  but  be  in 
advance-  of  them ;  that  Just  as  a  general  may  be  expected  to 
had  his  armies,  so  aro  men  of  prudent  counsel  to  guide 
circumstances,  in-order  that  their  rcsohjjjions  maybcaccom- 
plishcd,  not  "fEeir •  moBons  flcttTmmcU^by-  th"e~  event.  Yet 
ycu,  Athenians,  With  IargeV  "means  tnmiany*  "peopfe — ships, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  revenue — have  never  up  to  this' izy 
made  proper  useof  any  of  them;  and  your  war  with  Philip 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  boxing  of  barbarians.  Fcr 
nmong  .them'  the  party  struck  feels  alw'ayir  for1  the -blow;2 
strike  Km  somewhere  else,  there  go  his  hands  again;  ward  cr 
look  in  the  face  ho  can  not  nor  will.      So  you,  if  you  hear  of 

to  the  head  cf  affairs,  introduced  some  useful  reforms  in  the  system' of 
the  Trierarchy. 

The  exchange,  ivTi&oait;,  vrna  a.  stringent  but  clumsy  contrivance,  tJ 
enforce  the  performance  rf  these  public  duties  b}'  persons  capable  of 
bearing  them.  A  party  charged  might  call  upon  any  other  perso:i  to 
take  the  office,  or  exchange  estatc3  with  him.  If  ho  refused,  complain; 
•wa.3  mado  to  tho  magistrate  who  had  cognisance  of  the  business,  ar.J 
the  dispute  was  judicially  heard  and  decided. 

*  Freedmen,  v/ho  had  quitted  their  masters'  house,  and  lived  inde- 
pendently. 

*  Compnro  Virgil,  jEn.  ix.  577. 

Illo  manum  projects  tegmine  demens 
Ad  vulaus  tulit 
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"Philip  in  the  Chersonese,  vote  to  send  relief  there  if  at 
Thermopylae,  the  same ;  ifapj^here  elsc^vwjHinjifter  his 
heels  up  and  down,  and^are  commanded  bynunTno  pVin 
have  you  devised.  Tor  the  war,  no  circumstance  do  you  see 
beforehand,  tfrrty^when  you  learn  that  something  is  done, 
or  about  to  be  done.  Formerly  perhaps  this  was  allowable: 
ribw'ffls  come  to  acnsi^to  be  tolerable  no  longer.  ^AndH 
seems,  men  of  Athens^  as  if  some  god,  ashamed  for  flsal  our 
proceedings,  has  put  this^acfivtfy  into  Philip.^  For  had  he 
been  willing  to  remain  quiet  in  possession  of  his  conquests 
and  prizes,  and  attempted  nothing  further,  s>ome  of  you. 
I  think,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  state  of  things,  which 
brands  our  nation  with  the  shame  <^  J^9w^di£e^jmd-tho 
foulest  disgrace.  J>ut  by  continually <e^ro»\c^Trn^?.nd  grasp- 
ing  after  more,  he  may  possibly  rouse  you,  if  you  l^e  not 
altogether  despaired.  I  marvel,  indeed,  that  none  of  you. 
Athenians,  notices  with  concern  and  anger,  that  the  beginnings 
of  this  war  was  to  chastise  Philip,  the  encTji^to  protect  our- 
selves against  his  attacks^fDne  thing  is  clear :  he  will  not 
stop,  unless  some  one  oppose  him.  And  shall  we  wait  for 
this?  And  if  you  dispatch  empty  galleys  and  hopes  from 
this  or  that  person,  tliink  vCjaRis  well?  Shall  we  not  em-'Jf 
bark?  Shall  we  not "saJTwitn  at  least  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional forces,  now  though  not  before?  Shall  we  not  make 
a  descent  upon  his  coast  ?  Where,  then,  shall  we  land  ? 
some  one  asks.y  The  war  itself,  men  of  Athens,  will  discover  _ 
the  rotten  parts  of  his  (jmpire,  if  we  make  a  trial ;  but  if 
we  sit  at  homQjhe^mggthc  orators  accuse  and  malign  one 
*nother^6~goooTeaTievCT  "b"©"  "achieved.  Methinks,  where  a 
portion  of  our  citJzenSjJhough  not  all,  are  commissioned  with 
the  rest,  Heaven*Qeelee^^id  Fortune  aids  the  struggle :  but  ^ 
where  you  send  out  a  general  and  an  empty  decree  .and  hopes  ^ 
froHi-the -hustings,  nothing  that  you  desire  is  done ;  your  "^ 
enemies  scoff,  and  your  allies  die  for  fear  of  such  an  arma- 
ment. For  it  is  impossible — ay,  impossible,  for  one  man  to 
execute  all  your  wishes :  to  promise,2  and  assert,  and  accuse 
this  or  that  person,  is  possible ;  but  so  your  affairs  are  ruined. 

1  This  loose  mode  of  expression,  which  is  found  in  the  original.  I 
designedly  retain. 

'  Chares  is  particularly  alluded  to.  The  "  promises  of  Chares"  pass- 
od  into  a  proverb. 
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The    general    commands    wretched    unpaid    hirelings;    here 
are  persons  easily  found,  who  tell  you  lies  of  his  conduct ; 
•*-*"^  you  vote  at  random  from  what  you  hear:  what  then  can  be 
expected  ? 

How  is  this  to  cease,  Athenians?  When  you  make  the 
Bame  persons  soldiers,  and  witnesses  of  the  gcnejal's  conduct, 
and  judges  when  they  return  home  at  his  audit;1  so  that  ycu 
may  not  only  hear  of  your  own  affairs,  but  be  present  to  see 
them.  So  disgraceful  is  our  condition  now,  that  every  gen- 
eral is  twice  or  thrice  tried2  before  you  for  his  life,  though 
none  dares  even  once  to  hazard  his  life  again»t  the  enemy : 
they  prefer  the  death  of  Kidnappers  and  thieves  to  that  which 
becomes  them ;  for  it  is  a  malefactor's  part  to  die  by  sentence 
of  the  law,  a  general's  to  die  in  battle.  Among  ourselves, 
some  go  about  and  say  that  Philip  is  concerting  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  dissolution 
of  republics;  some,  that  he  has  sent  envoys  to  the  king;3 
others,  that  he  is  fortifying  cities  in  Illyria:  so  we  wander 
about,  each  inventing  stories.  For  my  part,  Athenians,  by 
the  gods  I  believe,  that  Philip  is  intoxicated  with  the  magni- 
tude of  his  exploits,  and  has  many  such  dreams  in  his  imagin- 
ation, seeing  the  absence  of  opponents,  and  elated  by  success  ; 
but  most  certainly  he  has  no  such  plan  of  action,  as  to  let  the 
silliest  people  among  us  know  what  his  intentions  are ;  for 
the  silliest  arc  these  newsmongers.  Let  us  dismirs  such  talk, 
and  remember  only  that  Philip  is  an  enemy,  who  robs  us  of 
our  own  and  has  long  insulted  us;  that  wherever  we  have 
expected  aid  from  any  quarter,  it  has  been  found  hostile,  and 
that  the  future  depends  on  ourselves,  and  unless  we  are 
willing  to  fight  him  there,  we  shall  perhaps  be  compelled  to 
fight  here.     This  let  us  remember,  and  then  we  shall  have 

1  The  andit  or  scrutiny  of  his  conduct  which  every  officer  of  the  re- 
public had  to  undergo,  before  a  jury,  if  necessary,  at  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. In  the  case  of  a  general,  the  scrutiny  would  be  like  a 
court-mnrtinl.  The  Athenian  people,  (says  Demosthenes,)  as  repre- 
sented by  the  citizen  soldiers,  would  themselves  be  witnesses  of  thfe 
general's  conduct  These  same  soldiers,  whan  they  come  home,  or  at 
least  a  portion  of  therfi,  might  serve  .on  the  jury  ;  and  so  the  people 
would  bo  both  witnesses  and  judges. 

3  Chares  was  tried  several  times.  Capital  charges  were  preferred 
also  against  Autocles,  Cephisodotus,  Leosllienes,  Callisthenes. 

'  The  king  of  JVraia,  generally  called  the  king  by  the  Greeka 
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determined  wisely,  and  have  done  with  idle  conjectures.  Yon 
need  not  pry  into  the  future,  hut  assure  yourselves  it  will  be 
disastrous,  unless  you  attend  to  your  duty,  and  arc  willing  to 
act  as  becomes  you.  ~  _^_  ^^^ 

As  for  me,  never  before  have  Ioourted  iavor^jy- speaking 
what  I  am  not  convinced  is  for  your  good,*ananow  I  nave' 
spoken  my  whole  mind  frankly  and  unreservedly.  I  could 
have  wished,  knowing  the  advantage  of  good  counsel  to  you, 
I  were  equally  certain  of  its  advantage  to  tho  counselor:  bo 
should  I  have  spoken  with  more  satisfaction.  Now,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  the  consequence  to  myself,  but  with  a  convic- 
tion that  you  will  benefit  by  adopting  it,  I  proffer  my  advice. 
I  trust  only,  that  what  is  most  for  the  common  benefit  will 
prevail. 


.£— 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Phoeian  -war,  the  attention  of  Philip  was 
called  to  Peloponnesus,  where  the  dissensions  between  Sparta  a'nd 
her  old  enemies  afforded  him  an  occasion  of  interference.  The 
Spartans  had  never  abandoned  their  right  to  the  province  of  Mes- 
senia,  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  Epaniinondasj  and 
since  Thebes  was  no  longer  to  be  feared,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived hopes  of  regaining  their  lost  power.  The  Argives  and  the 
Arcadians  of  Megalopolis  were  in  league  with  Messenia,  but  Sparta 
had  her  allies  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  even  Athens  was  suspected 
of  favoring  her  cause.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  open  hostilities 
had  taken  place ;  but  about  this  time  the  fears  of  the  Messenians  in- 
duced them  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  Philip.  He  willingly  promised 
them  his  protection,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  Peninsula. 
The  progress  which  Macedonian  influence  was  making  there  having 
alarmed  the  Athenians,  they  sent  Demosthenes  with  an  embassy  to 
counteraot  it  He  went  to  Messene  and  to  Argos,  addressed  the 
people,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers,  to  which  all  Greece  was  ex- 
posed by  Philip's  ambition.  It  seems  that  he  failed  in  rousing  their 
suspicions,  or  they  were  too  much  occupied  by  an  immediate  peril 
to  need  one  that  appeared  remote.  Philip  however  resented  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
expostulate  with  them,  especially  on  the  charge  of  bad  faith  and 
treachery  which  had  been  preferred  against  him  by  Demosthenes. 
Embassadors  from  Argos  and  Messene  accompanied  those  of  Mace- 
don,  and  complained  of  the. connection  that  appeared  to  subsist  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedajmon,  hostile  (they  thought)  to  the  liberties 
of  Peloponnesus.  In  answer  to  these  complaints,  Demosthenes  ad- 
dressed his  second  Philippic  to  the  Popular  Assembl}' ;  repeating  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  said  to  the  Peloponnesians,  vindicating  his 
own  conduct,  and  denouncing  the  Macedonian  party  at  Athens.  The 
embassy  led  to  no  immediate  result;  but  the  influence  sf  Demosthe- 
nes at  home  was  increased. 

In  all  the  speeches,  men  of  Athens,  about  Philip's  measures 
und  infringements  of  the  peace,  I  observe  that  statements 
made  on  our  behalf  are  thought  just  and  generous,1  and  all 

*  Generous,  as  regards  the  Greek  states,  whose  independence  the 

Athenians  stand  up  for.     This  praise  Demosthenes  frequently  claims 

for  his  countrymen,  and,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  they 

daeerved  it,    Leland  understood  ths  word  ftXavdpuirovj  in  the  earn* 

D2 
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who  accuse  Philip  are  heard  with  approbation ;  yet  nothing 
(I  may  say)  that  is  proper,  or  for  the  sake  or  which  tho 
speeches  are  worth  hearing,  is  done.  To  this  point  are  the 
pfairs  of  Athens  brought,  that  the  more  fully  and  clearly 
one  convicts  Philip  of  violating  the  peace  with  you,  and 
plotting  against  the  whole  of  Greece,  tho  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  advise  you  how  to  act.  Tho  cause  lies  in  all 
of  us,  Athenians,  that,  when  we  ought  to  oppose  an  ambi- 
tious power  by  deeds  and  actions,  not  by  word*,  we  men  of 
the  hustings'  shrink  from  our  duty  of  moving  and  advis- 
ing, .for  fear  of  your  displeasure,  and  only  declaim  on  the 
beinousness  and  atrocity  of  Philip's  conduct ;  you  of  the 
assembly,  though  better  instructed  than  Philip  to  argue 
justly,  or  comprehend  the  argument  of  another,  to  check 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  designs  are  totally  unprepared. 
The  result  is  inevitable,  I  imagine,  and  perhaps  just-  You 
each  succeed  better  in  what  you  are  busy  and  earnest  about ; 
Philip  in  actions,  you  in  words.  If  you  are  still  satisfied 
with  using  the  better  arguments,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  and 
there  is  no  trouble :  but  if  we  are  to  take  measures  for  the 
correction  of  these  evils,  to  prevent  their  insensible  progress, 
and  the  rising  up  of  a  mighty  power,  against  which  we  could 
have  no  defense,  then  our  course  of  deliberation  is  not  the 
same  as  formerly  ;  the  orators,  and  you  that  hear  them,  must 
prefer  good  and  salutary  counsels  to  those  which  are  easy  and 
agreeable. 

First,  men  of  Athens,  if  any  one  regards  without  uneasi- 
ness the-  might  and  dominion  of  Philip,  and  imagines  that  it 
threatens  no  danger  to  the  state,  or  that  all  his  preparations 
are  not  against  you,  I  marvel,  and  would  entreat  you  every 
one  to  hear  briefly  from  me  tho  reasons,  why  I  am  led  to 
form  a  contrary  expectation,  and  wherefore  I  deem  Philip  an 
enemy  ;  that,  if  I  appear  to  have  the  clearer  foresight,  you 

sense,  though  he  translates  it  humane.  We  use  the  term  philanthropic 
in  a  sense  not  unlike  that  of  the  orator;  but,  asLeland  truly  obsorves, 
*'  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian  precluded  the  rest  of  mankind 
from  a  just  share  in  Grecian  philanthropy ;"  and  ho  might  have  added, 
that  their  notions  of  slavery  were  not  in  accordanca  with  an  enlarged 
humanity.  Therefore,  I  prefer  a  word  of  a  Icra  arrogant  meaning. 
Jacobs:  billig.  Francis:  "filled  with  sentiments  of  exceeding  mod- 
eration." 

1  Auger  has:  "  nous  qui  montoos  a  la  tribune." 
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may  hearken  to  me ;  if  they,  who  have  such  confidence  and 
trust  in  Philip,  you  may  give  your  adherence  to  them. 

Thus  then  I  reason,  Athenians.  What  did  Philip  first 
make  himself  master  of  after  the  peace?  Thermopylae  and 
the  Phocian  state.  Well,  and  how  used  he  his  power?  He 
chose  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  Thebes,  not  of  Athens.  Why 
Bo?  Because,  1  conceive,  measuring  his  calculations  by 
ambition,  by  his  desire  of  universal  empire,  without  regard 
to  peace,  quiet,  or  justice,  he  saw  plainly,  that  to  a  people  of 
our  character  and  principles  nothing  could  he  offer  or  give, 
that  would  induce  you  for  self-interest  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
Greeks  to  him.  lie  sees  that  you,  having  respect  for  justice, 
dreading  the  infamy  of  the  thing,  and  exercising  proper  fore- 
thought, would  oppose  him  in  any  such  attempt  as  much  as 
if  you  .were  at  war:  but  the  'Ihcbans  he  expected  (and 
events  prove  him  right)  would,  in  return  for  the  services 
done  them,  «llow  him  in  every  thing  else  to  have  his  way, 
and,  so  far  from  thwarting  or  impeding  him,  would  fight  on 
his  side  if  he  required  it.  From  the  same  persuasion  he  be- 
friended lately  the  Messenians  and  Argives,  which  is  the  high- 
est panegyric  upon  you,  Athenians  ;  for  you  are  adjudged 
by  these  proceedings  to  be  the  only  people  incapable  of  be- 
traying for  lucre  the  national  rights  of  Greece,  or  bartering 
your  attachment  to  her  for  any  obligation  or  benefit.  And 
this  opinion  of  you,  that  (so  different)  of  the  Argives  and 
Thebans,  he  has  naturally  formed,  not  only  from  a  view  of 
present  times,  but  by  reflection  on  the  past.  For  assuredly 
he  finds  and  hears  that  your  ancestors,  who  might  have  gov- 
erned the  rett  of  Greece  on  terms  of  submitting  to  Persia, 
not  only  spurned  the  proposal,  when  Alexander,1  this  man's 
ancestor,  came  as  herald  to  negotiate,  but  preferred  to  aban- 
don their  country  and  endure  any  suffering,  and  thereafter 

1  Alexanc  >r  of  Stncedon,  son  of  Amvntas,  was  sent  Dy  Mardonius, 
the  Persian  •  ommander,  to  offer  the  most  favorable  terms  to  the  Athe- 
nians, if  thei  would  desert  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans  at 
the  same  tin  e  sent  an  embassy,  to* remind  them  of  their  duty.  The 
spirited  reply  which  the  Athenians  motle  to  both  embassies  is  related 
by  Herodo1. w.  The  Thebans  submitted  to  Xerxes,  and  fought  against 
tlicC.  reck-j  at  the  linttle  of  I'latrca.  The  Argives  were  neutral,  chiefly 
from  jealousy  of  Sparta.  They  demanded  half  the  command  of  the 
allied  army,  a*  a  condition  of  their  assistance,  but  this  could  not  be 
complied  with. 
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achieved  such  exploits  as  all  the  world  loves  to  mention, 
though  none  could  ever  speak  them  worthily,  and  therefore 
1  must  be  silent;  for  their  deeds  are  too  mighty  to  be  utter- 
ed1 in  words.  But  the  forefathers  of  the  Argives  and  The- 
bans,  they  either  joined  the  barbarian's  army,  or  did  not  op- 
pose it ;  and  therefore  be  knows  that  both  will  selfishly  em- 
brace thei"  advantage,  without  considering  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  Greeks.  He  thought  then,  if  he  chose  your  friend- 
ship, it  m  »t  be  on  just  principles;  if  he  attached  himself  to 
them,  he  ■  aould  find  auxiliaries  of  his  ambition.  This  is  the 
reason  of  jiis  preferring  them  to  you  both  then  and  now.  For 
certainly  he  does  not  see  them  with  a  larger  navy  than  you, 
nor  has  he  acquired  an  inland  empire  and  renounced  that  of 
the  sea  and  the  ports,  nor  does  he!  forget  the  professions  and 
promise?  on  which  he  obtained  the  peace. 

Well,  it  may  be  said,  he  ";new  all  this,  yet  he  so  acted,  not 
from  ambition  or  the  motives  which  I  charge,  but  because  the 
demands  of  the  Thebans  were  more  equitable  than  yours.  Of 
all  pleas,  this  now  is  the  least  open  to  him.  He  that  bids  the 
Lacedaemonians  resign  Messene,  hbw  can  he  pretend,  when  he 
delivered  Orchomenos  and  Coronea  to  the  Thebans,  to  have 
acted  on  a  conviction  of  Justice? 

But,  forsooth,  he  was  ompelled,— this  plea  remains — he 
made  concessions  against  hv  will,  being  surrounded  by  Thes- 
salian  horse  and  Theban  intcntry.  Excellent !  So  of  his 
intentions  they  talk  ;  he  will  mistrust  the  Thebans ;  and 
some  carry  news  about,  that  i  e  will  fortify  Elatea.  All 
this  he  intends  and  will  intend  I  dare  say ;  but  to  attack 
the  Lacedaemonians  on  behalf  of  ,*lessene  and  Argos  he  does 
not  intend;  he  actually  sends  Mercenaries'  and  money  into 
the  country,  and  is  expected  himself  with  a  great  force.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  who  are  enemies  of  Thebes,  he  overthrows; 
the  Phocians,  whom  he  himself  before  destroyed,  will  he  now 
preserve? 

And  who  can  believe  this  ?     I  can  no*  think  that  Philip. 
1  The  simple  clxelv  in  the  original  is  more  forcible  than  if  it  had  been 
tnaiveiv,  or  the  like.     Compare  Shnkspaare,  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  so.  2. 

I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 

Should  not  be  uttered'  feebly 

For  this  last^ 

Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say^ 

Lean  not  speak  him  home.. 


4'2 
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citlicr  if  lie  was  forced  into  his  former  measures,  or  if  lm 
were  now  giving  up  the  Thebans,  would  pertinaciously  oppose 
tlicir  enemies;  his  present  conduct  rather  shows  that  he 
adopted  those  measures  by  choice.  All  things  prove  to  a 
correct  observer,  that  his  whole  pit  of  action  is  against  our 
state.  And  this  has  now  become  to  him  a  sort  of  necessity. 
Consider.  He  desires  empire  :  he  conceives  you  to  be  his 
only  opponents.  He  has  been  for  some  time  wronging  you, 
as  his  own  conscience  best  informs  him,  since,  by  retaining 
what  belongs  to  you,  he  secures  the  rest  of  his  dominion  : 
had  he  given  up  Amphipolis  and  Potida:u,  he  deemed  himself 
unsafe  at  home.  He  knows  therefore,  both  that  he  is  ploU 
ting  against  you,  and  that  you  are  aware  of  it;  and,  sup- 
posing you  to  have  intelligence,  he  thinks  you  must  hate  him  ; 
he  is  alarmed,  expecting  some  disaster,  if  you  get  the  chance, 
unless  he  hastes  to  prevent  you.  Therefore  he  is  awake,  and 
on  the  watch  against  us ;  he  courts  certain  people,  Thebans, 
and  people  in  Peloponnesus  of  the  like  views,  who  from  cu- 
pidity, he  thinks,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  from 
dullness  of  understanding  will  foresee  none  of  the  conse- 
quences. And  yet  men  of  even  moderate  sense  might  notice 
striking  facts,  which  I  had  occasion  to  qaote  to  the  Messenians 
and  Argives,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  they  should  be  repeated 
to  you: 

Ye,  men  of  Messenc,  said  I,  how  do  ye  think  the  Olynthians' 
would  have  brooked  to  hear  any  thing  against  Philip  at  those 
times,  when  he  surrendered  to  them  Anthcmus,  which  all 
former  kings  of  Macedonia  claimed,  when  he  cast  out  the 
Athenian  colonists  and  gave  them  Potidaea,  taking  on  himself 
your  enmity,  and  giving  them  the  land  to  enjoy?  Think  ye 
they  expected  such  treatment  as  they  got,  or  would  have  be- 
lieved it  if  they  had  been  told  ?  Nevertheless,  said  I,  they, 
after  enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  land  of  others,  are  for  a 
long  time  deprived  by  him  of  their  own,  shamefully  expelled, 
not  only  vanquished,  but  betrayed  by  one  another  and  sold. 
In  truth,  these  too  close  connections  with  despots  are  not  s&fo 
for  republics.  The  Thcssalians,  again,  think  ye,  said  I,  when 
he  ejected  their  tyrants,  and  gave  back  Nica-a  land  Magnesia, 
they  expected  to  have  the  decemvirate'  which  is  now  estab- 

"Thessaly  was  anciently  divided  into  four  districts,  each  called  a 
ictras,  and  this,  as  wo  learu  u-qu  the  third  Philippic,  was  restored  sooa 
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lished?  or  that  lie  who  restored  the  meeting  at  Pylae1  would 
take  away  their  revenues  ?  Surely  not.  And  yet  these  things 
have  occurred,  as  all  mankind  may  know.  You  behold  Philip, 
I  said,  a  dispenser  of  gifts  and  promises  :  pray,  if  you  are  wise, 
that  you  may  never  know  him  for  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver,  liy 
Jupiter,  I  said,  there  are  manifold  contrivances  for  the  guard- 
ing and  defending  of  cities,  as  ramparts,  walls,  trenches,  and 
the  like:  these  are  all  made  with  hands,  and  require  expense; 
but  there  is  one  common  safeguard  in  the  nature  of  prudent 
men,  which  is  a  good  security  for  all,  but  especially  for  de- 
mocracies against  despots.  What  do  I  meant  Mistrust. 
Keep  this,  hold  to  this ;  preserve  this  only,  and  you  can  never 
be  injured.  What  do  ye  desire?  Freedom.  Then  see  y«  not 
that  -Philip's  very  titles  are  at  variance  therewith?  Every 
king  and  despot  is  a  foe  to  freedom,  an  antagonist  to  laws. 
Win  ye  not  beware,  I  said,  lest,  seeking  deliverance  from  war, 
yoQ  find  a  master? 

They  heard  me  with  a  tumult  of  approbation ;  and  many 
other  speeches  they  heard  from  the  embassadors,  both  in  my 
presence  and  afterward ;  yet  none  the  more,  as  it  appears, 
will  they  keep  aloof  from  Philip's  friendship  and  promises. 
And  no  wonder,  that  Messenians  and  certain  Peloponncsians 
should  act  contrary  to  what  their  reason  approves;  but  you, 

after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  war.  The  object  of  Philip  in 
effecting  this  arrangement  was,  no  doubt,  to  weaken  the  influence  ot 
the  great  Thessalian  families  by  a  division  of  power;  otherwise  the 
Phersean  tyranny  might  have  been  exchanged  for  an  oligarchy  power- 
ful enough  to  be  independent  of  Macedonia.  The  decemviiate  here 
spoken  of  (if  the  text  be  correct)  was  a  further  contrivance  to  forward 
Philip's  views;  whether  we  adopt  Leland's  opinion,  that,  each  te- 
trarcny  was  governed  by  a  council  of  ten,  or  Schaefer's,  that  each  city 
was  placed  under  ten  governors.  Jacobs  understands  the  word  decern- 
virate  not  to  refer  to  any  positive  form  of  government,  but  generally 
to  designate  a  tyranny,  such  as  that  which  the  Lacedaemonians  used 
to. introduce  into  conquered  cities.  So,  for  example,  the  Romans  might 
have  spoken  of  a  decemviiate  after  the  time  of  Appius.  However  this 
be,  Philip  seems  to  have  contrived  that  the  ruling  body,  whether  in 
the  tetrarchy  or  the  decadarchy,  should  be  his  own  creatures.  Two 
of  them,  Eudicus  and  Simus,  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes as  traitors. 

I  *  'P$l<e,  which  signifies  gates,  was  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
j  divers  passes,  or  defiles,  but  especially  to  the  pass  of  Tliermopyla,  which 
\  opened  through  the  ridges  of  Mount  (Eta  into  the  country  of  the  Epic- 
neinidian  Locrians,  and  \vastso  called  from  the  hot  sulphureous  springs 
^tlmt  gushed  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.. 
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who  understand  yourselves,  and  by  us  orators  are  told,  how- 
you  arc  plotted  i.gainst,  how  juii  are  inclosed!  you,  I  fear,  to 
escape  present  exertion,  will  come  lo  ruin  ere  you  are  aware. 
Ho  doth  the  moment's  case  and  indulgence  prevail  over  dis- 
tant ad\  rentage. 

As  to  your  measures,  you  will  in  prudence,  I  presume,  con- 
sult hereafter  by  yourselves.     I  will  furnish  you  with  such  an 
answer  as  it  becomes  the  assembly  to  decide  upon. 
\_IIere  the  proposed  aiixtver  teas  rcad.l 

It  were  just,  men  of  Athens,  to  call  the  persons  who  brought 
those  promises,  on  the  faith  whereof  you  concluded  peace. 
For  I  should  never  have  submitted  to  go  as  embassador,  and 
you  would  certainly  not  have  discontinued  the  war,  had  you 
supposed  that  Philip,  on  obtaining  peace,  would  act  thus;  but 
the  statements  then  made  were  very  different.  Ay,  and  others 
you  should  call.  Whom  1  The  men  who  declared — after  tlfd 
peace,  when  I  had  returned  from  my  second  mission,  that  for 
the  oaths,  when,  perceiving  your  delusion,  I  gave  warning, 
and  protested,  and  opposed  tiie  abandonment  of  Thermopylae 
and  the  l'hocians — that  I,  being  a  water-drinker,-  was  natu- 
rally a  churlish  and  morose  fellow,  that  l*hilip,  if  he  passed 
the  straits,  would  do  just  as  you  desired,  fortify  Thespioj  and 
lMataua,  humble  the  Thebans,  cut  through  the  Chersonese3  at 
his  own  expense,  and  give  you  Oropus  and  Eul  cea  in  exchange 
for  Amphipolis.  All  these  declarations  on  the  hustings  I  am 
sure  you  remember,  though  you  are  not  famous  for  remember- 
ing injuries.  And,  the  most  disgraceful  thing  of  all,  you  voted 
in  your  confidence,  that  this  same  peace  should  descend  to  your 
posterity ;  so  completely  were  you  misled.  Why  mention  I 
this  now,  and  desire  these  men  to  be  called?  l?y  the  gods,  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth  frankly  and  without  reserve.  Not  that 
I  may  fall  a-wrangling,  to  provoke  recrimination  before  you,1 

1  Whether  this  was  moved  by  the  orator  himself,  or  formally  read  as 
his  motion  by  tho  officer  of  the  assemblv,  does  not  appear. 

J  It  was  Philocrales  who  said  this.  There  were  many  jokes  against 
Demosthenes  as  a  water-drinker. 

3  This  peninsula  being  exposed  to  incursions  from  Thrace,  n  plan 
was  conceived  of  cutting  through  the  isthmus  from  Pteleon  to  Leuce- 
Acte,  to  protect  the  Athenian  settlements.  See  the  Appendix  to  thii 
Tolume,  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 

*  Similarly  Auger:  "Ce  n'est  pas  pour  m'attirer  les  invectives  do 
mes  aneiens  ad  Veto  lire*  en  les  inveetivant  moi-mome."  Jacobs  oilier- 
wiee;  tfic/tt  um  durch  jiiiuwhwigeu  mir  uuf  yUUhe  W('w  Gihvr  J»? 
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and  afford  my  old  adversaries  a  fresh  pretext  for  getting  mora 
from  Pliilip,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  idle  garrulity.  But  I 
imagine  that  what  Philip  is  doing  will  grieve  you  hereafter 
more  than  it  does  now.  I  see  the  thing  progressing,  and 
would  that  my  surmises  were  false ;  but  1  doubt  it  is  too  near 
already.  So  when  you  are  able  no  longer  to  disregard  events, 
■when,  instead  of  hearing  from  me  or  others  that  these  meas- 
ures are  against  Athens,  you  all  see  it  yourselves,  and  know 
it  for  certain,  I  expect  you  will  bo  wrathful  and  exasperated. 
I  fear  then,  as  your  embassadors  have  concealed  the  purpose 
for  which  they  know  they  were  corrupted,  those  who  endeavor 
to  repair  what  the  others  have  lost  may  chance  to  encounter 
your  resentment;  for  I  see  it  is  a  practice  with  many  to  vent 
their  anger,  not  upon  the  guilty,  but  on  persons  most  in  their 
power.  While  therefore  the  mischief  is  only  coming  and  pre- 
paring, while  we  hear  one  another  speak,  1  wish  every  man, 
though  he  knows  it  well,  to  be  reminded,  who  it  was1  per- 
suaded you  to  abandon  Phocis  and  Thermopylae,  by  the  com- 
mand of  which  Philip  commands  the  road  to  Attica  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  has  brought  it  to  this,  that  your  deliberation 
must  be,  not  about  claims  and  interests  abroad,  but  concern- 
ing the  defense  of  your  home  and  a  war  in  Attica,  which  wil! 
gneve  every  citizen  when  it  comes,  and  indeed  it  has  com- 
menced from  that  day.  Had  you  not  been  then  deceived, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  distress  the  state.  Philip  would 
certainly  never  have  prevailed  at  sea  and  come  to  Attica  with 
a  fleet,  nor  would  he  have  marched  with  a  land-force  by 
Phocis  and  Thermopylae:  b«  must  either  have  acted  honor- 
ably, observing  the  peace  and  keeping  quiet,  or  been  imme- 
diately in  a  war  similar  to  that  which  made  him  desire  the 
peace.    Enough  has  been  said  to  awaken  recollection.    Grant, 

0  ye  gods,  it  be  not  all  fully  confirmed!  I  would  have  no 
man  punished,  though  death  he  may  deserve,  to  the  damage 
and  danger  of  the  country. 

Euch  zu  v.'rtchaffcn.  But  I  do  not  think  that  l/javry  Xbyov  iroiqau  can 
bear  the  sense  of  Xoyov  rixoifiL,  "  get  a  hearing  for  myself."  And  the 
orator's  object  is,  not  so  much  to  sneer  at  the  people  by  hinting  that 
they  are  ready  to  hear  abuse,  as  to  deter  his  opponents  from  retalia- 
tion, or  weaken  its  effect,  by  denouncing  their  opposition  as  corrupt 
Leland  saw  the  meaning:  "Not  that,  by  breaking  out  into  invective*. 

1  may  expose  myself  to  the  like  treatment." 
.'  He  means  jLschines, 
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THE  THIRD  PHILIPPIC 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  speech  was  delivered  about  three  months  after  the  last,  while 
Philip  was  advancing  into  Thrace,  and  threatening. both  the  Cher- 
sonese and  the  Propontine  coast.  No  new  event  had  happened,  which 
called  for  any  special  consultation  ;  but  Demosthenes,  alarmed  by 
the  formidable  character  of  Philip's  enterprises  and  vast  military 
preparations,  felt  the  necessity  of  rousing  the  Athenians  to  exertion. 
He  repeats  in  substance  the  arguments  which  he  had  used  in  the 
Oration  on  the  Chersonese ;  points  out  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  disunion  among  the  Greek  states,  from  their  general  apathy 
and  lack  of  patriotism,  which  he  contrasts  with  the  high  and  noble 
spirit  of  ancient  times.  From  the  past  conduct  of  Philip  he  shows 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  future;  e  plains  the  difference  between 
Philip's  new  method  of  warfare  and  that  adopted  in  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  war,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  corresponding  measures  for 
defense.  The  peaceful  professions  of  Philip  were  not  to  be  trusted; 
he  was  never  more  dangerous  than  when  he  made  overtures  of  peace 
and  friendship.  The  most  powerful  instruments  that  he  employed 
for  gaining  ascendency  were  the  venal  orators,  who  were  to  be  found 
in  every  Grecian  city,  and  on  whom  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  signal 
punishment,  before  they  had  a  chance  of  opposing  foreign  enemies. 
The  advice  of  Demosthenes  now  is,  to  dispatch  reinforcements  to  the 
Chersonese,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  Greece,  and  even  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  Persian  king,  who  had  no  less  reason  than  them- 
selves to  dread  the  ambition  of  Philip. 

The  events  of  the  following  year,  when  Philip  attacked  the  Propontine 
cities,  fully  justified  tho  warning  of  Demosthenes.  And  the  extra- 
ordinary activity,  which  the  Athenians  displayed  in  resisting  him, 
shows  that  the  exertions  of  the  orator,  had  their  due  effect.  Even 
Mitford  confesses,  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  that  period, 
that  Athens  found  in  Demosthenes  an  able  and' effective  minister. 

Mavt  speeches,  men  of  Athens,  are  made  in  almost  every 
assembly  about  the  hostilities  of  Philip,  hostilities  which 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  peace  he  has  been  committing  as  well 
against  you  as  against  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  all  (I  am 
surs)  arc  ready  to  avow,  though  they  forbear  to  do  so,  that 
rur  counsels  and  our  measures  should  be  directed  to  his  hu- 
miliation and  chastisement :  nevertheless,  so  low  have  our 
fcffaira  been  brought  by  inattention  and  negligence,  I  fear  it 
is  a  harsh  truth  to  say,  that  if  all  tho  orators  had  sought  to- 
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suggest,  and  you  to  pass  resolutions  for  the  utter  ruining  of 
tho  commonwealth,  we  could  not  methinks  bo  worsa  off  than 
we  are.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  "iavc  brought  as  to 
this  stato ;  cur  affairs  have  not  dedii  ■  from  one  or  two 
causes  only :  but,  if  you  rightly  examine,  you  will  find  it 
chiefly  owing  to  the  orators,  who  study  to  please  you  rather 
than  advise  for  the  best.  Some  of  whom,  Athenians,  Becking 
to  maintain  the  basis  of  their  own  power  and  repute,  h*.ye  na 
forethought  for  the  future,  and  therefore  think  you  also  ought 
to  have  none ;  others,  accusing  and  calumniating  practical 
statesmen,  labor  only  to  make  Athens  punish  Athene,  and  in 
such  occupations  to  engage  her,  that  Philip  may  have  liber- 
ty to  say  and  do  what  he  pleases.  Politico  of  this  kind  are 
common  here,  but  are  the  causes  of  your  failures  and  em- 
barrassment. I  beg,  Athenians,  that  you  v/ill  not  resent 
my  plain  speaking  of  the  truth.  Only  consider.  You  hold 
liberty  cf  speech  in  other  matters  to  be  the  general  right  of 
.1]  residents  in  Athens,  insomuch  that  you  allow  a  measure 
of  ii  even  to  foreigners  and  slaves,  and  many  servants  may 
to  coen  among  you  speaking  their  thoughts  more  freely  than 
c'lizsns  in  some  ether  states ;  and  yet  you  have  altogether 
Lavished  ii  from  your  councils.  The  result  has  been,  that  in 
thfl  tasembry  you  give  yourscdves  airs  and  arc  flattered  at 
hearing  nothing  but  compliments,  in  your  measures  and  pro- 
C2euingo  you  are  brought  to  the  utmost  perii.  If  such  bo 
your  disposition  now,  I  must  be  silent :  if  you  will  listen  to 
good  advice  without  flattery,  I  am  ready  to  speak.  For 
though  our  affairs  arc  in  a  deplorable  condition,  though 
many  sacrifices  have  been  made,  still,  if  ycu  will  choose  to 
perform  your  duty,  it  is  possible  to  repair  it  all.  A  paradox, 
and  yet  a  truth,  am  I  about  to  state.  That  which  is  the 
most  lamentable  in  the  past  is  best  for  the  future.  How  io 
thiff?  Because  you  performed  no  part  cf  your  duty,  great  or 
small,  and  therefore  you  fared  ill :  had  you  done  all  that 
became  you,  and  your  situation  were  the  same,  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  amendment.  Philip  has  indeed  prevailed 
over  your  sloth  and  negligence,  but  not  over  the  country : 
you  have  net  been  worsted;  you  have  not  even  bestirred 
yourselves.  , 

If  now  we  were  all  agreed  that  Philip  is   at  war  with 
Athens  and  infringing  the  peace,  nothing  would  a  speaker 
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need  to  urge  or  advise  but  the  safest  and  easiest  way  of  resist- 
ing him.  But  since,  at  the  very  time  when  Philip  is  captur- 
ing cities  and  retaining  divers  of  our  dominions  and  assailing 
all  people,  there  are  men  so  unreasonable  as  to  listen  to  re- 
peated declarations  in  the  assembly,  that  some  of  us  are  kin- 
dling war,  one  must  be  cautious  and  set  this  matter  right :  for 
whoever  moves  or  advises  a  measure  of  defense,  is  in  danger 
of  being  accused  afterward  as  author  of  the  war. 

I  will  first  then  examine  and  determine  this  point,  whether 
it  be  in  our  power  to  deliberate  on  peace  or  war.  If  the  coun- 
try may  be  at  peace,  if  it  depends  on  us,  (to  begin  with  this,) 
1  say  we  ought  to  maintain  peace,  and  1  call  upon  the  affirm- 
ant to  move  a  resolution,  to  take  6ome  measure"  and  not  to 
palter  with  us.  But  if  another,  having  arms  in  his  hand  and 
a  large  force  around  him,  amuses  you  with  the  name  of  peace, 
while  he  carries  on  the  operations  of  war,  what  is  left  but  to 
defend  yourselves  !  -  You  may  profess  to  be  at  peace,  if  you 
like,  as  he  does ;  I  quarrel  not  with  that.  But  if  any  man 
supposes  this  to  be  a  peace,  which  will  enable  Philip  to  mas- 
tor  all  else  and  attack  you  last,  he  is  a  madman,  or  he  talks 
of  a  peace  observed  toward  him  by*  you,  not  toward  you 
by  him-  This  it  is  that  Philip  purchases  by  all  his  expend- 
iture, the  privilege  of  assailing  you  without  being  assailed  in 
turn. 

If  we  really  wait  until  he  avows  that  he  is  at  war  with 
us,  we  are  the  simplest  of  mortals,  for  he  would  not  declare 
that,  though  he  marched  even  against  Attica  and  Piraeus,  at 
least  if  we  may  judge  from  his  conduct  to  others.  For 
example,  to  the  Olynthians  he  declared,  when  he  was  forty 
furlongs  from  their  city,  that  there  was  no  alternative,  but 
either  they  must  quit  Olynthus  or  he  Macedonia ;  though 
before  that  time,  whenever  he  waa  accused  of  such  an  intent, 
he  took  it  ill  and  sent  embassadors  to  justify  himself.  Again, 
he  marched  towards  the  Phocions  as  if  they  were  allies,  and 
there  were  Phocian  envoys  who  accompanied  his  march,  and 
many  among  you  contended  that  his  advance  would  not 
benefit  the  Thebans.  And  he  came  into  Thessaly  of  late 
ns  a  friend  and  ally,  yet  he  has  taken  possession  of  Phcra; : 
and  lastly  he  told  these  wretched  people  of  Oreus,1  that  he 

1  When  he  established  his  creature  Philistides  in  the  government  of 
Oreus,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  oration  and  at  the  end  of  this, 
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had  sent  his  soldiers  out  of  good-will  to  visit  them,  as  he 
heard  they  were  in  trouble,  and  dissension,  and  it  was  the  part 
of  allies  and  true  friends  to  lend  assistance  on  such  occasions. 
People  who  would  never  have  harmed  him,  though  they 
might  have  adopted  measures  of  defense,  he  chose  to  deceive 
rather  than  warn  them  of  his  attack  ;  and  think  ye  he  would 
declare  war  against  you  before  he  began  it,  and  that  while 
you  are  willing  to  be  deceived?  Impossible.  He  would  be 
the  silliest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  the  injured  parties 
make  no  complaint  against  him,  but  are  accusing  your  own 
countrymen,  he  should  terminate  your  intestine  strife  and 
Jealousies,  warn  you  to  turn  against  him,  and  remove  the 
pretexts  of  his  hirelings  for  asserting,  to  amuse  you,  that 
he  makes  no .  war  upon  Athens.  O  heavens !  would  any 
r.Ttional  being  judge  by  words  rather  than  by  actions,  who  is 
at  peace  with  him  and  who  at  war?  Surely  none.  Well 
then  ;  Philip  immediately  after  the  peace,  before  Diopithes 
was  in  command  or  the  settlers  in  the  Chersonese  had  been 
sent  out,  took  Senium  and  Doriscus,  and  expelled  from 
Serrium  and  the  Sacred  Mount  the  troops  whom  your 
general  had  stationed  there.1  What  do  you  call  such  con- 
duct? He  had  sworn  the  peace.  Don't  say — what  does  it 
signify?  how  is  the  state  concerned  ? — Whether  it  be  a  trifling 
matter,  or  of  no  concernment  to  you,  is  a  different  question  : 
religion  and  justice  have  the  same  obligation,  be  the  subject 
of  the  offense  great  or  small.  Tell  me  now  ;  when  he  sends 
mercenaries  into  Chersonesus,  which  the  king  and  all  the 
Greeks  have  ackn(  wledged  to  be  yours,  when  he  avows  him- 
self an  auxiliary  and  writes  us  word  so,  what  are  such  pro- 
ceedings? He  says  he  is  not  at  war;  I  can  not  however 
admit  such  conduct  to  be  . m  observance  of  the  peace ;  far 

1  This  general  was  Chares,  to  whom  Cersobleptes  had  intrusted  the 
defense  of  those  places.  The  Sacred  Mount  was  a  fortified  position  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  here  that  Miltocythea 
intrenched  himself,  when  he  rebelled  against  Cotys ;  and  Philip  took 
possession  of  it  just  before  the  peace  with  Athens  was  concluded,  as 
being  important  to  big  operations  against  Cersobleptes.  The  state- 
ment of  Demosthenes,  that  the  oaths  had  then  bi'cn  taken,  is,  as  Jacobs 
observes,  incorrect;  for  they  were  sworn  afterward  iuThessaly.  But 
the  argument  is  substantially  the  same,  for  the  peace  had  been  agreed 
to,  and  the  ratification  was  purposely  delayed  by  Philip,  to  gain  time 
for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  — 
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otherwise :  I  say,  by  his  attempt  on  Megara,1  by  his  setting 
up.  despotism  in  Euboea,  by  his  present  advance  into  Thrace, 
by  his  intrigues  in  Peloponnesus,  by  the  whole  course  of  op- 
erations with  his  army,  he  has  been  breaking  the  peace  and 
making  war  upon  you ;  unless  indeed  you  will  say,  thafc 
those  who  establish  batteries  are  not  at  war,  until  they  apply 
them  to  the  wails.  But  that  you  will  not  say :  for  whoever 
contrives  and  prepares  the  means  for  my  conquest,  is  at  war 
with  me,  before  he  darts  or  draws  the  bow.  What,  if  any 
thing  should  happen,  is  the  risk  you  run?  The  aliena- 
tion of  the  Hellespont,  the  subjection  of  Megara  and  Euboea 
to  your  enemy,  the  siding  of  the  Peloponnesians  with  him. 
Then  can  I  allow,  that  one  who  sets  such  an  engine  at  work 
against  Athens  is  at  peace  with  her?  Quite  the  contrary. 
From  the  d-y  that  he  destroyed  the  Phocians  I  date  his  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  Defend  yourselves  instantly,  and 
I  say  you  will  be  wise :  delay  it,  and  you  may  wish  in  vain 
to  do  so  hereafter.  So  much  do  I  dissent  from  your  other 
counselors,  men  of  Athens,  that  I  deem  any  discussion 
about  Chersonesus  or  Byzantium  out  of  place.  Succor 
them — I  advise  that — watch  that  no  harm  befalls  them,  send 
all  necessary  supplies  to  your  troops  in  that  quarter ;  but  let 
your  deliberations  be  for  the  safety  of  all  Greece,  as  being  in 
the  utmost  peril.  I  must  tell  you  why  I  am  so  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  our  affairs :  that,  if  my  reasonings  are  correct, 
you  may  share  them,  and  make  some  provision  at  least  for 
yourselves,  however  disinclined  to .  do  so  for  others :  but  ifj 
in  your  judgment,  I  talk  nonsense  and  absurdity,  you  may 
treat  mo  as  crazed,  and  not  listen  to  me,  either  now  or  in 
future. 

That  Philip  from  a  mean  and  humble  origin  has  grown 
mighty,  that  the  Greeks  are  jealous  and  quarreling  among 

1  Kot  long  before  this  oration  was  delivered,  Philip  was  suspected  of 
a  design  to  seize  Megara.  Demosthenes  gives  an  account,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Embassy,  of  a  conspiracy  between  two'Megarians,  Ptaodorus  and 
Perilous,  to  introduce  Macedonian  troops-  into  the  city.  Phocion  waa 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Megara,  with  the  consent  of  the  Megarian 
people,  to  protect  them  against  foreign  attack.  He  fortified  the  city 
and  port,  connecting  them  by  long  walls,  and  put  them  in  securitr. 
The  occupation  of  Megara  by  Philip  must  have  been  most  perilous  to 
Athens,  especially  while  Euboea  and  Thebes  were  in  his  interest;  b« 
would  thus  have  inclosed  her  as  it  were  in  a  net. 
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themselves,  that  it  was  far  more  wonderful  fot  him  to  rise 
from  that  insignificance,  than  it  would  now  be,  after  so 
many  acquisitions,  to  conquer  what  is  left;  these  and  simi- 
lar matters,  which  I  might  dwell  upon,  I  pass  over.  But  I 
observe  that  all  people,  beginning  with  you,  have  conceded 
to  him  a  right,  which  in  former  times  has  been  the  subject 
of  contest  in  every  Grecian  war.  And  what  is  this?  The 
right  cf  d?ing  what  he  pleases,  openly  fleecing  and  pillaging 
the  Greeks,  one  after  another,  attacking  and  enslaving  their 
cities.  You  were  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  for  seventy- 
three  years,'  the  Laceda>monians  for  twenty-nine;2  and  the 
Thebans  had  some  power  in  these  latter  times  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.  Yet  neither  you,  my  countrymen,  nor 
Thebans  nor  Lacedaemonians,  were  ever  licensed  by  the 
Greeks  to  act  as  you  pleased ;  far  otherwise.  When  you,  or 
rather  the  Athenians  at  that  time,  appeared  to  be  dealing 
harshly  with  certain  people,  all  the  rest,  even  such  as  had 
no  complaint  against  Athens,  thought  proper  to  side  with 
the  injured  parties  in  a  war  against  her.  So,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  became  masters  and  succeeded  to  your  em- 
pire, on  their  attempting  to  encroach  and  make  oppressive 
innovations,3  a  general  war  was  declared  against  them,  even 

1  This  -would  be  from  about  the  end  of  the  Persian  war  to  the  end 
of  the  l'eloponncsian,  n.c.  405.  Isocrate3  speaks  of  the  Athenian  sway 
as  having  lasted  sixty-five  or  seventy  3-ears.  But  6tatementa  of  this 
kind  are  hardly  intended  to  be  made  with  perfect  accuracy.  In  the 
third  Olynthiac,  as  we  have  seen,  (page  67,)  Demosthenes  says,  the 
Athenians  had  the  leadership  by  consent  of  the  Greeks  for  forty-five 
years.     This  would  exclude  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

'  Erom  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  battle  of  Naxos, 
b.c.  376. 

'  The  Spartans,  whose  severe  military  discipline  rendered  them  far 
the  best  soldiers  in  Greece,  were  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  empire, 
at  the  head  of  which  they  found  themselves  after  the  humiliation  of 
Athens.^  Their  attempt  to  force  an  oligarchy  upon  every  dependent 
state  was  an  unwise  policy,  which  made  them  generally  odious.  The 
decemvirates  of  Ljuwder,  and  the  governors  (di>ftnoTut)  established  in 
various  Greek  cities  to  maintain  lncodttinuiiiaii  influence,  were  re- 
garded as  instruments  of  tyranny.  It  tu  found  that  Sportan  govern- 
ors and  generals,  when  away  from  homo,  pave  loose  to  their  vicious 
inclinations,  as  if  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  strictness  of  domes- 
tia  discipline.  It  became  a  maxim  in  their  politics,  that  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means.  The  most  flagrant  proof  was  given  by  the  seizure  of 
the  Cadmca  at  Thebes;  a  measure,  which  led  to  a  formidable  confed- 
eracy against  Sparta,  and  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 
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by  such  as  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  But  wherefore 
mention  other  people?  We  ourselves  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, although  at  the  outset  we  could  not  allege  any  natu- 
ral injuries,  thought  proper  to  make  war  for  the  injustice 
that  wc  saw  done  to  our  neighbors.  Yet  all  the  faults  com- 
mitted by  the  Spartans  in  those  thirty  years,  and  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  seventy,  are  less,  men  of  Athens,  than  the 
wrongs  which,  in  thirteen  incomplete  years  that  Philip  has 
been  uppermost,1  he  has  inflicted  on  the  Greeks:  nay  they 
are  scarcely  a  fraction  of  these,  as  may  easily  be  shown  in 
a  few  words.  Olynthus  and  Methone  and  Apollonia,  and 
thirty-two  cities2  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  I  pass  over;  all 
which  he  has  so  cruelly  destroyed,  that  a  visitor  could  hardly 
tell  if  they  were  ever  inhabited:  and  of  the  Phocians,  so 
considerable  a  people  exterminated,  I  say  nothing.  But 
What  is  the  condition  of  Thessaly  ?  Has  he  not  taken  away 
her  constitutions  and  her  cities,  and  established  tetrarchies, 
to  parcel  her  out,3  not  only  by  citiest  but  also  by  provinces, 
for  subjection?  Are  not  the  Eubcean  states  governed  now 
by  despots,  and  that  in  an  island  near  to  Thebes  and  Athens? 
Does  he  not  expressly  write  in  his  epistles,  "I  am  at  peace 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  obey  me?"  Nor  does  he  write 
so  and  not  act  accordingly.  He  is  gone  to  the  Hellespont ; 
he  marched  formerly  against  Ambracia;  Elis,  such  an  im- 
portant city  in  Peloponnesus,  he  possesses  ;4  he  plotted  lately 


*  I.  c.  in  power;  but,  asSmead,  an  American  editor,  truly  observes, 
lirinoluZeL  has  a  contemptuous  signification.  Jacobs:  oben  schwimmt. 
The  thirteen  years  are  reckoned  from  the  time  when  Philip's  interfer- 
ence in  Thessaly  began ;  before  which  he  had  not  assumed  an  import- 
ant character  in  southern  Greece. 

a  The  Chalcidian  cities. 

'  This  statement  does  not  disagree  with  the  mention  of  the  dcKadapxia 
in  the  second  Philippic.  Supposing  that  Thessaly  was  not  only  divided 
into  tetrarchies,  four  provinces  or  cantons,  but  also  governed  by  de- 
cemvirates  of  Philip's  appointment,  placed  in  divers  of  her  cities,  then 
by  the  former  contrivance  she  might  be  said  dovleveiv  tear  Idvt),  by  the 
latter  narti  -nokuq.  It  is  not  clear  indeed  whether  several  decern  virates, 
or  one  for  the  whole  country,  is  to  be  understood.  The  singular  num- 
ber is  equally  capable  of  either  interpretation. 

*  That  is  to  say ;  a  Macedonian  faction  prevailed  in  Elis.  The  dem- 
ocratical  party  had  some  time  before  endeavored  to  regain  the  ascend- 
ancy, by  aid  of  the  Phocian  mercenaries  of  Phaltccus;  but  they  had 
been  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Arcadia  and  Elis- 

Vol.  I—  F 
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to  get  Megara :  neither  Hellenic  nor  Barbaric  land  contains 
the  man's  ambition.1  And  we  the  Greek  community,  seeing 
and  hearing  this,  instead  of  sending  embassies  to  one  an- 
other about  it  and  expressing  indignation,  aro  in  such  a 
miserable  state,  so  intrenched  in  our  miserable  towns,  that  to 
this  day  wo  can  attempt  nothing  that  interest  or  necessity 
requires ;  we  can  not  combine,  or  form  any  association  for 
succor  and  alliance ;  we  look  unconcernedly  on  the  man's 
growing  power,  each  resolving  (methinks)  to  enjoy  the  in- 
terval that  another  is  destroyed  in,  not  caring  or  striving  for 
the  salvation  of  Greece:  for  none  can  be  ignorant,  that 
Philip,  like  some  course  or  attack  of  fever  or  other  disease,  is 
coming  even  on  those  that  yet  seem  very  far  removed.  And 
you  must  bo  sensible,  that  whatever  wrong  the  Greeks  sus- 
tained from  Lacedaemonians  or  from  us,  was  at  least  in- 
flicted by  genuine  people  of  Greece ;  and  it  might  be  felt  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  a  lawful  son,  born  to  a  large  fortune, 
committed  some  fault  or  error  in  the  management  of  it ;  on 
that  ground  one  would  consider  him  open  to  censure  and 
reproach,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  an  alien,  and 
not  heir  to  the  property  which  he  so  dealt  with.  But  if  a 
slave  or  a  spurious  child  wasted  and  spoiled  what  he  had  no 
interest  in — Heavens !  how  much  more  heinous  and  hateful 
would  all  have  pronounced  it !  And  yet  in  regard  to  Philip 
and  his  conduct  they  feel  not  this,  although  he  is  not  only  no 
Greek  and  noway  akin  to  Greeks,  but  not  even  a  barbarian 
of  a  place  honorable  to  mention ;  in  fact,  a  vile  fellow  of 
Macedon,  from  which  a  respectable  slave  could  not  be  pur- 
chased formerly. 

Wbat  is  wanting  to  make  his  insolence  complete?  Be- 
sides his  destruction  of  Grecian  cities,  does  he  not  hold  the 
Pythian  games,  the  common  festival  of  Greece,  and,  if  he 
comes  not  himself,  send  hi3  vassals  to  preside!  Is  he  not 
toaster_of  Thermopylae  and  the  passes  into  Greece,  and  holds 
he  not  those  places  by  garrisons  and  mercenaries  f  Has  he 
not  thrust  aside  Thecsr.!::.rr,  curselvcs,  Dorians,  the  whole 

1  So  Juvenal,  Sat  X.  1GC: 

.Ertnct  infeli::  cn-ti;to  liniito  muncli, 

l"t  Gyars  clansus  ccopulio  parriqua  Benpbct 

And  Virgil.  -En.  IX.  044  : 

Xca  to  Troja  capit. 
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Atnphictyonic  body,  and  got  preaudience  of  tlic  oracle,'  io 
which  even  the  Greeks  do  not  all  pretend?  Does  ho  not  writo 
to  the  Thcssalians.  what  form  of  government  to  adopt?  send 
mercenaries  to  Porthmus,-  to  expel  the  Eretrian  common- 
alty; others  to  Oreus,  to  set  up  Philislides  as  ruler?  Yet 
the  Greeks  endure  to  see  all  this;  methinks  they  view  it  as 
they  would  a  hailstorm,  each  praying  that  it  may  not  fall  on 
himself,  none  trying  to  prevent  it.  And  not  only  are  the 
outrages  which  he  docs  to  Greece  submitted  to,  but  even  the 
private  wrongs  of  every  people:  nothing  can  go  beyond  this! 
lias  he  not  wronged  the  Corinthians  by  attacking  Ambracia3 
and  Lcueas?  the  Achaians,  by  swearing  to  give  Naupactus'  to 
the  .flCtolians?  from  the  Thebans  taken  Echinus?5  Is  he 
not  marching  against  the  Byzantines  iiis  allies?  From  us — 
I  omit  the  rest — but  keeps  he  not  C'ardia,  the  greatest  city  of 
the   Chersonese?     Still    und.*    these   indignities   we   are   all 

1  This  privilege,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Phocians,  was  transferred 
to  Philip.  It  was  considered  un  advantage  as  well  as  an  houor  in 
ancient  times;  for  there  were  enly  certain  days  appointed  in  every 
month,  when  the  oracle  could  ho  consulted,  and  the  order  of  consulta- 
tion was  determined  by  lot  iii  common  cases.  The  Delphians  used  to 
confer  the  right  of  prc-conaultation  on  particular  states  or  pereons  as  a 
reward  for  some  service  oi  act  of  piety.  Thus  tho  Spartans  received 
it;  and  Crcesu3,  king  of  Lydia,  for  the  magnificent  presents  which  ha 
sent  to  the  temple. 

1  Porthmus  was  the  port  of  Eretiia,  on  tho  strait,  opposite  Athens. 
Tho  circumstances  ar&  seated  by  Demosthenes  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
speech.  By  expelling  the  %xof  of  Erctria,  ho  means  of  course  (lio 
popular  party,  die  VJfspartei,  as  Pabst  has  it;  but  they  would  by 
their  own  partisans  be  called  tho  people. 

'  Divers  colonies  -.vere  planted  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Greece 
by  the  Corinthians,  and  also  by  the  Corcyneans,  who  wero  themselves 
colonists  from  Cormth.  Among  them  were  Leucas,  Ambracia,  Anac- 
torium,  Epidamnus,  and  Apollonia.  Leucas  afterward  became  insular, 
by  cutting  through  the  isthmus.  Philip's  meditated  attack  was  in 
343  B.C.  after  the  conquest  of  Cassopia.  Leucas,  by  its  insular  posi- 
tion, would  have  been  convenient  for  a  descent  on  Peloponnesus.  We 
have  seen  that  this  design  of  Philip  was  baflled  by  the  exertions  of 
Demosthenes. 

*  Naupactus,  now  Lcpanto,  lay  on  the  northern  coast  of  tho  Corinth- 
ian gulf.  At  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  camo  into  the  hands 
of  the  Achaians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Kpaminoudas.  but  after 
his  death  they  regained  it.  The  yEtoliana  got  possession  of  tho  town 
some  time  after,  perhaps  by  Macedonian  assistance. 

'  The  Echinus  hero  mentioned  was  a  city  on  tho  northern  coast  of 
the  Maliac  gulf  in  Thessaly. 
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d.ick  and  dfsucartencd,  and  look  toward  our  neighbors*,  dis- 
trusting ono  another,  instead  of  tho  common  enemy.  And 
how  think  yo  a  man,  who  behaves  so  insolently  to  all,  how" 
will  he  act,  when  he  gets  each  separately  under  his  control  ? 

But  what  has  caused  the  mischief!  There  must  be  some 
cause,  some  good  reason,  why  the  Greeks  were  so  eager  for 
liberty  then,  and  now  aro  eager  for  servitude.  There  was 
something,  meu  of  Athens,  something  in  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude  then,  which  there  is  not  now,  which  overcame  the 
wealth  of  Persia  and  maintained  the  fr^  lorn  of  Greece,  and 
quailed  not  under  any  battle  by  land  or  sea ;  the  loss  whereof 
has  ruined  all,  and  thrown  tho  affairs  of  Greece  into  confu- 
sion. What  wa3  this  *  Nothing  subtlo  or  clever:  simply 
that  whoever  took  money  from  tho  aspirants  for  power  or  the 
corruptors  of  Greece  wero  universally  detested :  it  was  dread- 
ful to  be  convicted  of  bribery,  tho  severest  punishment  was> 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  and  there  was  no  intercession  01 
pardon.  The  favorable  moments  for  enterprise,  which  for- 
tune frequently  offers  to  the  careless  against  tho  vigilant,  to 
them  that  will  do  nothing  against  those  that  discharge  all 
their  duty,  could  not  be  bought  from  orators  or  generals ; 
no  more  could  mutual  concord,  nor  distrust  of  tyrants  and 
barbarians,  nor  any  thing  of  tho  kind.  But  now  all  such 
principles  have  been  sold  as  in  open  market,  and  thoso  im- 
ported in  exchange,  by  which  Grccco  is  ruined  and  diseased.1 
What  are  they  *  Envy  whero  a  man  gets  a  bribe ;  laughter 
if  ho  confesses  it;  mercy  to  tho  convictod ;  hatred  of  those 
that  denounco  tho  crimo :  all  the  usual  attendants  upon  cor- 
ruption.2 For  as  to  ships  and  men  and  revenues  and  abun- 
dance of  other  materials,  all  that  may  bo  reckoned  as  con- 
stituting national  strength — assuredly  the  Greeks  of  our 
day  arc  moro  fully  and  perfectly  supplied  with  such  advant- 
ages than  Greeks  of  tho  olden  time.  But  they  aro  all  ren- 
dered useless,  unavailable,  unprofitable,  by  the  agency  of  these 
traffickers. 

'  'Ardtufa  in  reference  to  foreign  affaire;  vn'ooyicev  in  regard  to  in- 
ternal broils  and  eommotlons.     Compare  Shokapearo,  Macbeth  IY.  & 
O  nation  miserable, 
When  shnlt  thou  soe  thy  -wholesome  dnya  again! 
*  IT«  glnnccs  moro  particularly  at  Philoorates,  Demades.  and  £*■ 
IMMK 
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That  such  is  the  present  state  of  things,  you  must  see, 
without  requiring  my  testimony:  that  it  was  different  in 
former  times,  I  will  demonstrate,  not  by  speaking  my  own 
words,  but  by  showing  an  inscription  of  your  ancestors, 
which  they  graved  on  a  brazen  column  and  deposited  in  the 
citadel,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  (they  were  right-minded 
enough  without  such  records,)  but  for  a  memorial  and  ex- 
ample to  instruct  you,  how  seriously  such  conduct  should  be 
taken  up.  What  says  the  inscription  then  ?  It  says:  "Let 
Arthmius,  son  of  Pythonax  the  Zelite,1  be  declared  an  out- 
law,2 and  an  enemy  of  the  Athenian  people  and  their  allies, 
him  and  his  family."  Then  the  cause  is  written  why  this 
was  done :  because  he  brought  the  Median  gold  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. That  is  the  inscription.  By  the  gods!  only  con- 
sider and  reflect  among  yourselves,  what  must  have  been  the 
spirit,  what  the  dignity  of  those  Athenians  who  acted  so ! 
One  Arthmius  a  Zelite,  subject  of  the  king,  (for  Zelea  is  in 
Asia,)  because  in  his  master's  service  he  brought  gold  into 
Peloponnesus,  not  to  Athens,  they  proclaimed  an  enemy  of 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  him  and  his  family,  and  out- 
lawed. That  is,  not  the  outlawry  commonly  spoken  of:  for 
what  would  a  Zelite  care,  to  be  excluded  from  Athenian 
franchises?  It  means  not  that;  but  in  the  statutes  of  homi- 
cide it  is  written,  in  cases  where  a  prosecution  for  murder  is 
not  allowed,  but  killing  is  sanctioned,  "and  let  him  die  an 
outlaw,"  says  the  legislator :  by  which  he  means,  that  who- 
ever kills  such  a  person  shall  be.  unpolluted.3  Therefore  they 
considered  that  the  preservation  of  all  Greece  was  their  own 
concern:  (but  for  such  opinion,  they  would  not  have  cared, 
whether  people  in  Peloponnesus  were  bought  and  corrupted :) 
and  whomsoever  they  discovered  taking  bribes,  they  chastised 

1  Zelea  is  a  town  in  Mysia.  Arthmius  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  into 
Peloponnesus,  to  stir  up  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  who  ha<l  irritated 
him  by  the  assistance  which  they  lent  to  Egypt.  ^Eschines  snys  that 
Aithmius  was  the  n-poffvof  of  Athens,  which  may  partly  account  for 
the  decree  passed  against  him. 

a  Of  the  various  degrees  of  uTifiia  at  Athens  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
I  translate  the  word  here,  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  a  foreigner,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  franchises  of  the  Athenians,  but  who  by  their 
decree  was  excommunicated  from  the  benefit  of  all  international  law. 

3  That  is,  his  act  being  justifiable  homicide,  he  shall  not  be  deemed 
(in  a  religious  point  of  view)  impure.  As  to  the  Athenian  law  of  hom- 
icide, see  my  article  Phonos  in  the  Archaeological  Dictionary. 
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and  punished  so  severely  as  to'  record  their  names  in  brass. 
The  natural  result  was,  that  Greece  was  formidable  to  tho 
Barbarian,  not  the  Barbarian  to  Greece,  "lis  not  so  now: 
since  neither  in  this  nor  in  other  respects  are  your  senti- 
ments the  same.  But  what  are  they?  You  know  your- 
selves: why  am  I  to  upbraid  you  with  every  thing?  The 
Greeks  in  general  are  alike  and  no  better  than  you.  There- 
fore I  say,  our  present  affairs  demand  earnest  attention  and 
wholesome  counsel.  Shall  I  say  what  ?  Do  you  bid  me,  and 
won't  you  be  angiy  ? 

[Here  is  read  the  public  document  which  Demosthenes  produces, 
after  which  he  resumes  his  address.1"] 

There  is  a  foolish  saying  of  persons  who  wish  to  make  us 
easy,  that  Philip  is  not  yet  as  powerful  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  formerly,  who  ruled  every  where  by  land  and  sea,  and 
had  the  king  for  their  ally,  and  nothing  withstood  them  ;  yet 
Athens  resisted  even  that  nation,  and  was  not  destroyed.  I 
myself  believe,  that,  while  every  thing  has  received  great  im- 
provement, and  the  present  bears  no  resemblance. to  the  past, 
nothing  has  been  so  changed  and  improved  as  the  practice  of 
war.  For  anciently,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  all  Grecian  people  would  for  four  or  five  months,  during 
the  season2  only,  invade  and  ravage  tho  land  of  their  enemies 
with  heavy-armed  and  national  troops,  and  return  home 
again:  and  their  ideas  were  so  old-fashioned,  or  rather 
national,  they  never  purchased3  an  advantage  from  any ; 
theirs  was  a  legitimate  and  open  warfare.  But  now  you 
doubtless  perceive,  that  the  majority  of  disasters  have  been 

'  The  Secretary  of  the  Assembly  stood  by  the  side  of  the  orator,  and 
read  any  public  documents,  such  as  statutes,  decrees,  bills  and  the  like, 
which  the  orator  desired  to  refer  to  or  to  verify.  It  does  not  appear 
■what  the  document  was,  which  Demosthenes  caused  to  be  read  hero. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  argument,  it  was  some  energetic  resolution 
of  the  people,  such  as  he  would  propose  for  an  example  on  the  present 
occasion. 

1  The  campaigning  season,  during  the  summer  and  fine  time  of  the 
year.  The  Peloponnesians  generally  invaded  Attica  when  the  corn  was 
ripe,  burning  and  plundering  all  id  their  route.  Tliuoydidcs  in  his 
history  divides  the  year  into  two  parts,  summer  and  winter. 

'  Compare  the  old  lines  of  Ennius : 

Non  cauponantes  bellum  setf  bclligerantes 
Fcrro,  nou  auro,  vitam  cernamus  utrique. 
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effected  by  treason ;  nothing  is  dono  in  fair  field  or  combat. 
You  hear  of  Philip  marching  where  ho  pleases,  not  because* 
he  commands  troops  of  tho  line,  but  because  he  has  attached 
to  him  a  host  of  skirmishers,  cavalry,  archers,  mercenaries, 
and  tho  like.  "When  with  these  he  falls  upon  a  people  in 
civil  dissension,  and  none  (for  mistrust)  will  march  out  to 
defend  the  country,  he  applies  engines  and  besieges  them.  I 
need  not  mention,  that  he  makes  no  difference  between  winter 
and  summer,  that  ho  has  no  stated  season  of  repose.  You, 
knowing  theso  things,  reflecting  on  them,  must  not  let  tho 
war  approach  your  territories,  nor  get  your  necks  broken,  re- 
lying on  the  simplicity  of  tho  old  war  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, but  take  tho  longest  time  beforehand  for  defensive 
treasures  and  preparations,  seo  that  ho  stirs  not  from  home, 
avoid  any  decisive  engagement.  For  a  war,  if  we  choose, 
man  of  Athens,  to  pursuo  a  right  course,  we  have  many  nat- 
ural advantages ;  such  as  the  position  of  his  kingdom,  which 
we  may  extensively  plunder  and  ravage,  and  a  thousand  moro ; 
but  for  a  battlo  he  is  better  trained  than  wo  are.1 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  adopt  theso  resolutions  and  oppose  him 
\j  warlike  measures:  you  must  on  calculation  and  on  prin- 
riple  abhor  his  advocates  here,  remembering  that  it  is  impos- 
rible  to  overcome  your  enemies  abroad,  until  you  have  chas- 
tised those  who  are  his  ministers  within  the  city.  Which, 
by  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  you  can  not  and  will  not  dol 
You  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  folly  or  madness  or — 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it :  I  am  tempted  often  to  think, 
that  some  evil  genius  is  chiving  you  to  ruin — for  tho  sake  of 
scandal  or  envy  or  jest  or  any  other  cause,  you  command 
hirelings  to  speak,  (somo  of  whom  would  net  deny  themselves 
to  bo  hirelings,)  and  laugh  when  they  abuso  people.  And 
this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  tho  worst :  you  have  allowed  theso 
persons  moro  liberty  for  their  political  conduct  than  your 
faithful  counselors :  and  seo  what  evils  are  caused  by  listen- 
ing to  such  men  with  indulgence.  I  will  mention  facts  that 
you  will  all  remember. 

In  Olynthus  somo  of  tho  statesmen  were  in  Philip's  inter- 

*  Chasronea  proved  tlio  -wisdom  of  this  advice.  Similar  counsel  was 
given  by  Pericle*  in  tho  l'cloponnesian  war.  Had  tho  Athenians  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  invading  army  in  tho  field,  they  must  inevitably 
hftve,  been  defeated  iu  tho  early  period  of  tho  \/:.r. 
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est,  doing  every  thing  for  him  ;  somo  wero  on  the  honest  side, 
aiming  to  preserve  their  fellow-citizens  from  slavery.  Which 
'party  now  destroyed  their  country  ?  or  which  betrayed  the 
cavalry,1  by  whose  betrayal  Olynthus  fell?  The  creatures 
of  Philip ;  they  that,  while  the  city  stood,  slandered  and  ca- 
lumniated the  honest  counselors  so  effectually,  that  the  Olyn- 
thian  people  were  induced  to  banish  Apollonides. 

Nor  is  It  there  only,  and  nowhere  else,  that  such  practice 
has  been  ruinous.  In  Eretria,  when,  after  riddance  of  Plu- 
tarch2 and  his  mercenaries,  the  people  got  possession  of  their 
city  and  of  Porthmus,  some  were  for  bringing  the  govern- 
ment -over  to  you,  others  to  Philip.  His  partisans  were 
generally,  rather  exclusively,  attended  to  by  the  wretched 
and  unfortunate  Eretrians,  wjio  at  length  were  persuaded  to 
expel  their  faithful  advisers.  Philip,  their  ally  and  friend, 
sent  Hipponicus  and  a  thousand  mercenaries,  demolished  the 
walls  of  Porthmus,  and' established  three  rulers,  Hipparchus, 
Automedon,  Clitarchus.  Since  that  he  has  driven  them  out 
of  the  country,  twice  attempting  their  deliverance :  once 
he  sen  the  troops  with  Eurylochus,  after-ward  those  of  Par- 
menio. 

What  need  of  many  words  ?  In  Oreus  Philip's  agents 
were  Philistides,  Menippus,  Socrates,  Thoas,  and  Agapaeus, 
who  now  hold  the  government :  that  was  quite  notorious:  one 
Euphraus,  a  man  that  formerly  dwelt  here  among  you,  was 
laboring  for  freedom  and  independence.  How  this  man  was 
hi  other  respects  insulted  and  trampled  on  by  the  people  of 
Oreus,  were  long  to  tell :  but  a  year  before  the  capture,  dis- 
covering what  Philistides  arid  his  accomplices  were  about,  lie 
laid  an  information  against  them  for  treason.  A  multitude 
then  combining,  having  Philip  for  their  paymaster,  and  act- 
ing under  his  direction,  take  Euphrasus  off  to  prison  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace.  Seeing  which,  the  people  of 
Oreus,  instead  of  assisting  the  one  and  beating  the  others  to 
death,  with  them  were  not  angry,  but  said  his  punishment 

1  After  Olynthus  was  besieged  by.  Philip,  various  t-nllie*  were  made 
from  the  city,  some  of  ■winch  were  successful.  But  the  treachery  of 
Lasthenes  and  his  accomplices  ruined  all.  A  body  of  five  hundred 
horse  Were  led  by  him  into  an  ambuscade,  and  captured  by  the  be» 
giegers.     See  Appendix  I. 

*  When  he  -was  expelled  by  Pbocion  after  the  battle  of  Tamyn* 
B.C.  354.  ' 
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was  just,  and  rejoiced  at  it.  So  the  conspirators,  having  full 
liberty  of  action,  laid  their  schemes  and  took  their  measures 
for  the  surrender  o/  the  city ;  if  any  of  the  poople  observed 
it,  they  were  silent  and  intimidated,  rememboring  the  treat- 
ment of  Euphroeus  ;  and  so  wretched  was  their  condition,  that 
on  tho  approach  of  such  a  calamity  none  dared  to  utter  a 
word,  until  the  enemy  drew  up  before  the  walls :  then  some 
were  for  defense,  others  for  betrayal.  Since  the  city  was 
thus  basely  and  wickedly  taken,  the  traitors  have  held  des- 
potic rule;  people  who  formerly  rescued  them,  and  were 
ready  for  any  maltreatment  of  Euphroeus,  they  have  either 
banished  or  put  to  death  ;  Euphroaus  killed  himself,  proving 
by  deed,  that  he  had  resisted  Philip  honestlv  and  purely  for 
the  good  of  his  countrymen. 

What  can  be  the  reason — perhaps  you  wonder — why  the 
Olynthians  and  Eretrians  and  Orites  were  more  indulgent  to 
Philip's  advocates  than  to  their  own?  Tho  same  which 
operates  with  you.  They  who  advise  for  the  best  can  not 
always  gratify  their  audience,  though  they  would ;  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  must  be  attended  to :  their  opponents  by 
the  very  counsel  whicn  is  agreeable  advance  Philip's  interest. 
One  party  required  contribution ;  tho  other  said  there  was 
no  necessity :  one  were  for  war  and  mistrust ;  the  other  for 
peace,  until  they  were  ensnared.  And  so  on  for  every  thing 
else ;  (not  to  dwell  on  particulars ;)  tho  one  made  speeches  to 
please  for  the  moment,  and  gave  no  annoyance ;  the  other 
offered  salutary  counsel,  that  was  offensive.  Many  rights  did 
the  people  surrender  at  last,  not  from  any  such  motive  of 
indulgence  or  ignorance,  but  submitting  in  the  belief  that  all 
was  lost.  Which,  by  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  I  fear  will  bo  your 
case,  whon  on  calculation  you  seo  that  nothing  can  be  done. 
I  pray,  men  of  Athens,  it  may  never  come  to  this !  Better 
dio  a  thousand  deaths  thar  render  homage  to  Philip,  or  sac- 
rifice any  of  your  faithful  counselors.  A  fino  recompense 
have  the  people  of  Oreus  got,  for  trusting  themselves  to  Phil- 
ip's friends  and  spurning  Euphraeu3  I  Finely  are  the  Eretrian 
commons  rewarded,  for  having  driven  away  your  embassadors 
and  yielded  to  Clitarchu3  !  Yes ;  they  are  slaves,  exposed  to 
the  lash  and  ths  torture.  Finally  He  spnrcd  tho  Olynthians, 
who  appointed  Lasthppes  to  command  their  horse,  and  ex- 
pelled Apollonidce !  It  is  folly  find  cowardies  to  cherish  such 
V9 
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hopes,  and,  while  you  take  evil  counsel  and  shirk  every  duty, 
and  even  listen  to  those  who  plead  for  your  enemies,  to  think 
you  inhabit  a  city  of  such  magnitude,  that  you  can  not  suffer 
any  serious  misfortune.  Yea,  suid  it  is  disgraceful  to  exclaim 
on  any  occurrence,  when  it  is  too  late,  ''Who  would  have 
expected  it  ?  However — this  or  that  should  have  been  done, 
the  other  left  undone.".  Many  things  could  the  Qlynthians 
mention  now,  which,  if  foreseen  at  the  time,' would  have  pre- 
vented their  destruction.  Many  could  the  Orites  mention, 
many  the  Phocians,  and  each  of  the  ruined  states.  But 
what  would  it  avail  them?  As  long  as  the  vessel  is  safe, 
whether  it  be  great  or  small,  the  mariner,  the  pilot,  every 
man  in  turn  should  exert  himself,  and  prevent  its  being  over- 
turned either  by  accident  or  design :  but  when  the  sea  hath 
rol'ed  over  it,  their  efforts  are  vain.     And  we,  likewise, 

0  Athenians,  while  we  are  safe,  with  a  magnificent  city, 
plentiful  resources,  lofty  reputation  —  what1  must  we  do? 
Many  of  you,2  I  dare  say,  have  been  longing  to  ask.  Well 
then,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  will  move  a  resolution :  pass  it,  if  you 
please. 

First,  let  us  prepare  for  our  own  defense ;  provide  ourselves, 

1  mean,  with  ships,  money,  and  troops  —  for  surely,  though 
all  other  people  consented  to  be  slaves,  we  at  least  ought  to 
struggle  for  freedom.  When  we  have  completed  our  own 
preparations  and  made  them  apparent  to  the  Greeks,  then  let 
us  invite  the  rest,  and  send  our  embassadors  every  where  With 
the  intelligence,  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Rhodes,  to  Chios,  to  the 
king,  I  say ;  (for  it  concerns  his  interests,  not  to  let  Philip 
make  universal  conquest;)  that,  if  you  prevail,  you  may 
have  partners  of  your  dangers  and  expenses,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, or  at  all  events  that  you  may  delay  the  operations.     For, 

1  Smead  remarks  here  on  the  adroitness  of  the  orator,  who,  instead 
of  applying  the  simile  of  the  ship  to  the  administration  of  the  state, 
which  he  feh  that  hi3  quick-minded  hearers  had  already  done,  sud- 
denly interrupts  himself  with  a  question,  which  would  naturally  occur 
to  the  audience. 

3  You,  ol  KaOrj/ievou  See  my  observations  in  the  preface.  I  can  not 
forbear  noticing  the  manner  in  which  Francis  translates  the  following 
vr)  At  epu.  "Let  Jupiter  be  witness,  with  what  integrity  I  shall  de- 
clare my  opinion."  The  original  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
rare  that  vij  Aia  can  be  translated  literally  with  effect.  Jacobs  here 
has  wohlan- 
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since  the-  war  is  against  an  individual,1  not  r.gainst  the  col- 
lected power  of  a  state,  even  this  may  be  useful ;  as  were  the 
embassies  last  year  to  Peloponnesus,  and  the  remonstrances 
with  which  I  and  Polyeuctus,  that  excellent  man,  and  Hege- 
sippus,  and  Clitomachus,  and  Lycurgus,  and  the  other  en- 
voys went  round,  and  arrested  Philip's  progress,  so  that  he 
neither  attacked  Ambracia  nor  started  for  Peloponnesus.  I 
say  not)  however,  that  you  should  invite  the  rest  without 
adopting  measures  to  protect  yourselves :  it  would  be  felly, 
while  you  sacrifice  your  own  interest,  to  profess  a  regard  for 
that  of  strangers,  or  to  alarm  others  about  the  future,  while 
for  the  present  you  are  unconcerned.  I  advise  not  this:  I  bid 
you  send  supplies  to  the  troops  in  Chersonesus,  and  do  what 
else  they  require;  prepare  yourselves  and  make  every  effort 
first,  then  summon,  gather,  instruct  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 
That  is  the  duty  of  a  state  possessing  a  dignity  such  as  yours. 
If  you  imagine  that  Chalcidians  or  Megarians  will  save  Greece, 
while  you  run  away  from  the  contest,  you  imagine  wrong. 
Well  for  any  of  those  people,  if  they  are  safe  themselves. 
This  work  belongs  to  you  :  this  privilege  your  ancestors  be- 
queathed to  you,  the  prize  of  many  perilous  exertions.  But 
if  every  one  will  sit  seeking  bis  pleasure,  and  studying  to  be 
idle  himself,  never  will  he  find  others  to  do  his  work,  and 
more  than  this,  I  fear  we  shall  be  under  tho  necessity  of 
doing  all  that  we  like  not  at  one  time.  Were  proxies  to  be 
had,  our  inactivity  would  have  foundthem  long  ago;  but 
they  are  not. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  I  advise,  which  I  propose; 
adopt  them,  and  even  yet,  I  believe,  our  prosperity  may  be 
re-established.  If  any  man  has  better  advice  to  offer,  let  him 
communicate  it  openly.  Whatever  you  determine,  I  pray  to 
all  the  gods  for  a  happy  result. 

'Because  a  state  is  a  permanent  power;  a  singlo  man  is  liable  to  a 
variety  of  accidents,  and  his  power  terminates  with  liia  life. 
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the  Foumn  philippic. 


THE   AKCUMEN1 


The  subject  of  this  Oration  i3  tlio  same  as  tho  last,  viz.,  the  necessity 
of  resistance  to  Philip.  Tho  timo  of  Us  delivery  ■would  appear  to 
have  been  c  little  later,  while  Philip  was  yet  In  Thrace,  ana  before 
he  commenced  the  siege  of  the  Propontino  towns.  No  new  event  is 
alluded  to,  ezcept  tho  ccizuro  of  Hermits  by  the  6atrap  Mentor,  tho 
exact  date  of  -which  is  uncertain.  Tho  crator  urges  here,  still  ruoro 
strongly  than  he  had  done  in  tho  third  Philippic,  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  Persic  for  assistance.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  a 
negotiation  vac  opened  with  that  monarchy,  which  led  to  tho  effect- 
ive relief  of  Pcrinthus.  There  is  a  remarkable  passago  in  this  speech, 
on  tho  importance  of  general  unanimity,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
disputes  had  arisen  between  tho  richer  r.nd  poorer  classes,  chiefly  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  public  revenue.  The  view  which  is 
here  taken  on  the  subject  of  the  Theoric  distributions  is  so  different 
from  the  argument  in  tha  Olynthiacs,  that  modern  critics  havo 
generally  considered  this  Oration  to  be  rpuricus.  Another  ground 
for  such  opinion  is,  that  ii  contains  various  passages  borrowed  from 
other  speeches,  and  rot  very  skillfully  put  togethor.  Yet  the  gon- 
cinencss  seems  not  to  have  been  doubted  by  any  of  tho  ancient  gram- 
marians. 

Believing,  men  of  Athens,  that  the  subject  of  your  con- 
sultation is  serious  an "  momentous  to  the  state,  I  will  endeav- 
or to  cdvise  what  I  think  important.  Many  have  been  the 
bolls,  accumulated  for  some  time  pact,  which  have  brought 
us  to  this  wretched  condition  ;  but  none  is  under  the  circum- 
stances so  distressing  as  this,  men  of  Athens ;  that  your  minda 
are  alienated  from  public  business;  you  arc  attentive  just 
while  you  sit  listening  to'  some  news,  afterward  you  all  go 
away,  and,  so  far  from  caring  for  what  you  heard,  you  forget 
it  altogether. 

Well ;  of  the  extent  of  Philip's  arrogance  and  ambition,  as 
evinced  in  his  dealings  with  every  people,  you  have  been  in- 
formed. That  it  is  not  possible  to  restrain  him  in  such 
course  by  speeches  and  harangues,  no  man  can  be  ignorant : 
or,  if  other  reasons  fail  to  convince  you,  reflect  on  this. 
Whenever  we  have  had  to  discuss  our  claims,  on  no  occasion 
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have  we  been  worsted  or  judged  in  the  wrong ;  we  have  still 
beaten  and  got  the  better  of  all  in  argument.  But  do  hia 
affairs  go  badly  on  this  account,  or  ours  well  ?  By  no 
means.  For  as  Philip  immediately  proceeds,  with  arms'  in 
his  hand,  to  put  all  he  possesses  boldly  at  stake,  whilo  we 
with  our  equities,  the  speakers  as  well  as  the  hearers,  are 
citting  still,  actions  (naturally  enough)  outstrip  words,  and 
people  attend  not  to  what  we  have  argued  or  may  argue,  but 
to  what  we  do.  And  our  doings  are  not  likely  to  protect  any 
of  our  injured  neighbors:  I  need  not  say  more  upon  the 
subject.  Therefore,  as  the  states  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  that  would  neither  hold  arbitrary  government  nor  submit 
to  it,  but  live  under  free  and  equal  laws ;  another  desiring  to 
govern  their  fellow-citizens,  and  be  subject  to  some  third 
power,  by  wbpse  assistance  they  hope  to  accomplish  that 
object ;  the  partisans  of  Philip,1  who  desire  tyranny  and 
despotism,  have  every  where  prevailed,  and  I  know  not  wheth- 
er there  is  any  state  left,  besides  our  own,  with  a  popular  con- 
stitution firmly  established.  And  those,  that  hold  the  govern- 
ment through  him,  have  prevailed  by  all  the  means  efficacious 
in  worldly  affairs  ;  principally  and  mainly,  by  having  a  person 
to  bribe  the  corruptible ;  secondly,  a  point  no  less  important, 
by  having  at  their  command,  at  whatever  season  they  re- 
quired, an  urmy  to  put  down  their  opponents.  We,  men  of 
Athon3,  are  not  only  in  these  respects  behindhand  ;  wo  can  not 
even  bo  awaked  ;  like  men  that  have  drunk  mandrake2  or  some 
other  sleeping  potion  ;  and  methinks^ — for  I  judge  tho  truth 
must  be  spoken — wo  are  by  reason  thereof  held  in  such  dis- 
repute and  contempt,  that,  among*  the  states  in  imminent 
Sanger,  some  dispute  with  us  for  the  lead,  some  for  the  placo 
of  congress ;  others  have  resolved  to  defend  themselves  sepa- 
rately rather  than  in  union  with  us. 

Why  am  I  so  particular  in  mentioning  theso  tilings?     I 

1  I  agroo  with  Pabsl  and  Auger  that  eiceivov  signifies  Philip.  Schao. 
for  takes  it'neutrally.  , 

*  Usod  for  a  powerful  opiato  by  tho  onciont*.  It  U  callod  Mandra- 
gora  also  in  English.     Boo  Othello,  Act  III.  So.  8. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  tho  drowoy  sirups  of  tho  world, 
Shall  over  medicine  thco  to  that  B\yoot  sloop 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 
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seek  not  to  give  offense  ;  so  help  me  all  the  powers  of  heaven ! 
I  wish,  men  of  Athens,  to  make  it  clear  and  manifest  to  you 
all,  that  habitual  sloth  and  indolence,  the  same  in  public 
matters  as  in  private  life,  is  not  immediately  felt  on  every 
occasion  of  neglect,  but  shows  itself  in. the  general  result.1 
Look  at  Serrium  and  Doriscus ;  which  were  first  disregarded 
after  the  peace.  Their  names  perhaps  are  unknown  to  many 
of  you :  yet  your  carelesL  abandonment  of  these  lost  Thrace 
and  Cersobleptes  your  ally.  Again,  seeing  these  places  neg- 
lected and  unsupported  by  you,  he  demolished  Porthmus,  and 
raised  a  tyrant  in  Eubcea  like  a  fortress  against  Attica.  This 
being  disregarded,  Megara  was  very  nearly  taken.  You  were 
insensible,  indifferent  to  all  his  aggressions ;  gave  no  intima- 
tion that  you  would  not  permit  their  continuance.  He  pur- 
chased Antrones,2  and  not  long  after  had  got  Oreus  into  his 
power.  Many  transactions  I  omit ;  Pherse,  the  march  against 
Ambracia,  the  massacres  at  Elis,3  and  numberless  others :  for 
I  have  not  entered  upon  these  details,  to  enumerate  the 
people  whom  Philip  has  oppressed  and  wronged,  but  to  show 
you  that  Philip  will  not  desist  from  wronging  all  people 
and  pursuing  his  conquests,  until  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
him. 

There  are  persons  whose  custom  it  is,  before  they  hear  any 
speech  in  the  debate,  to  ask  immediately — "  What  must  we 
do?" — not  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  they  are  told, 
(or  they  would  be  the  most  serviceable  of  men,)  but  n  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  speaker.  Nevertheless  you  should  be  advised 
what  to  do.  First,  O  my  countrymen,  you  must  be  firmly 
convinced   in  your  minds,  that  Philip    is    at  war  with  our 

'  Auger:  "prescntent  a  la  fin  un  total  effrayant" 

*  A  town  in  Thessaly.  We  do  not  know  all  the  details  f»f  Philip's 
proceedings  in  that  country,  but  we  have  seer  enough  to  show,  that 
under  the  guise  of  a  protector  he  was  not  far  short  of  being  tlie  master 
of  the  Thessalian  people.  Some  of  thr'r  towns  were  actually  in  his 
possession,  as  Pherse  and  Pagasre.  But  that  the  Thessalians  were  never 
entirely  subjugated  to  Macedonia,  and  still  retained  a  hankering  after 
independence,  .was  proved. at  a  later  period  by  their  desertion  of  An- 
tipater. 

'  The  Elean  exiles,  having  engaged  in  their  service  a  body  of  the 
Phocian  mercenaries,  made  an  irruption  into  Elis,  but  wero  defeated. 
A  large  number'of  prisoners  were  taken  and  put  to 'death.  This  hap- 
pened b.c.  343.  The  government  of  Elis  was  at  that  time  in  theKantu 
of  a  Macedonian  party. 
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Btatc,  and  lias  broken  the  peace ;  tliat,  -while  ho  is  inimical 
and  hostile  to  the  whole  of  Athens,  to  the  ground  of  Athens, 
and  I  may  add,  to  the  gods  in  Athens,  (may  they  exterminate 
him  !)  there  is  nothing  which  he  strives  and  plots  against  so 
much  as  our  constitution,  nothing  in  the  world  that  he  is  bo 
anxious  about,  as  its  destruction.  And  thereunto  he  Is  driven 
in  some  sort  by  necessity.  Consider.  lie  wishes  for  empire: 
he  believes  you  to  bo  his  only  opponents.  He  has  been  a 
long  time  injuring  you,  as  his  own  conscience  best  informs 
him ;  for  by  means  of  your  possessions,  which  ho  is  able  to 
enjoy,  he  secures  all  the  rest  of  his  kingdom :  had  he  given 
up  Amphipolis  and  Potidaja,  ho  would  not  have  deemed  him- 
self safe  even  in  Macedonia.  He  knows  therefore,  both  that 
he  is  plotting  against  you,  and  that  you  are  aware  of  it ;  and, 
supposing  you  to  have  common  sense,  he  judges  that  you 
detest  him  as  you  ought.  Besides  these  important  consid- 
erations, he  13  assured  that,  though  he  became  master  of 
every  thing  else,  nothing  can  bo  safe  for  him  while  you  are 
under  popular  government:  should  any  reverse  ever  befall 
him,  (and  many  may  happen  to  a  man,)  all  who  are  now 
under  constraint  will  come  for  refuge  to  you.  For  you  are 
not  inclined  yourselves  to  encroach  and  usurp  dominion ; 
but  famous  rather  for  checking  the  usurper  or  depriving  him 
of  his  conquests,  ever  ready  to  molest  the  aspirants  for  empire, 
and  vindicate  the  liberty  of  all  nations.  He  would  not  like 
that  a  free  spirit  should  proceed  from  Athens,  to  watch  the 
occasions  of  his  weakness;  nor  is  such  reasoning  foolish  or 
idle.  First  then  you  must  assume,  that  he  is  an  irreconcil- 
able enemy  of  our  constitution  and  democracy ;  secondly,  you 
must  be  convinced,  that  all  his  operations  and  contrivances 
are  designed  for  the  injury  of  our  state.  None  of  you  can  be 
so  silly  as  to  suppose,  that  Philip  covets  those  miseries  in 
Thrace,  (for  what  else  can  one  call  Drongilus  and  Cabyle 
and  Mastira  and  the  places  which  he  is  said  now  to  occupy!) 
and  that  to  get  possession  of  them  he  endures  hardships  and 
winters  and  the  utmost  peril,  but  covets  not  the  harbors 
of  Athens,  the  docks,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  the  reve- 
nues of  such  value,  the  place  and  the  glory — never  may  he 
or  any  other  man  obtain  these  by  the  conquest  of  our  city! — 
or  that  he  will  suffer  you  to  keep  these  things,  while  for  the 
sake  of  the  barley  and  millet  in  Thracian  caverns  he  winters 
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in  tho  midst  of  horrors.'  Impossible  The  object  of  that  and 
every  other  er.terprico  of  Philip  is,  to  become  master  here. 

So  should  every  man  be  persuaded  and  convinced ;  and 
therefore,  I  :ny,  should  not  call  upon  your  faithful  and  upright 
counselor  to  move  a  resolution  for  war:2  such  were  the  part 
of  men  eesking  an  enemy  to  fight  with,  not  men  forwarding 
the  interests  of  tho  state.  Only  see.  Suppose  for  the  first 
breach  of  tho  treaty  by  Philip,  or  for  the  second  or  third,  (for 
there  is  a  series  of  breaches,)  any  ono  had  made  a  motion  for 
war  with  him,  and  Philip,  just  as  ho  has  now  without  such 
motion,  had  aided  tho  Cardians,  would  not  the  mover  have 
been  sacrificed?3  would  not  all  have  imputed  Philip's  aid  of 
tho  Cardians  to  that  cause?  Don't  then  look  for  a  person  to 
vent  your  anger  on  for  Philip's  trespasses,  to  throw  to  Philip's 
hirelings  to  bo  torn  in  pieces.  Do  not,  after  yourselves  voting 
for  war,  dispute  with  each  other,  whether  you  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  done  bo.  As  Philip  conducts  the  war,  so  resist 
him :  furnish  those  who  aro  resisting  him  now4  with  money 
and  what  else  they  demand ;  pay  your  contributions,  men  of 
Athens,  provide  an  army,  swift-sailing  galleys,  horses,  trans- 
ports, all  the  materials  of  war.  Our  present  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  ridiculous ;  and  by  the  gods  I  believe,  that  Philip 
could  not  wish  our  republic  to  take  any  other  course  than 
what  ye  now  jrarsue.  Tou  miss  your  time,  waste  your  money, 
look  for  a  person  to  manage  your  affairs,  are  discontented,  ac- 
cuse one  another.  How  all  this  comes  about,  I  will  explain, 
and  how  it  may  cease  I  will  inform  you. 

Nothing,  O  men  of  Athens,  have  you  ever  set  on  foot  or 
contrived  rightly  in  the  beginning :  you  always  follow  the 
event,  stop  when  you  are  too  late,  on  any  new  occurrence 
prepare  and  bustle  again.  But  that  is  not  the  way  of  pro- 
ceeding.    It  is  never  possible  with  sudden  levies  to  perform 

1  See  the  note  in  tho  Oration  on  the  Chersonese,  page  108,  where  tho 
same  words  nearly  are  repeated. 

*  He  deprecates  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  factious  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain opponents,  who  sought  to  fasten  the  responsibility  of  a  war  on  the 
orator,  by  forcing  hiin  to  propose  a  decree.  This  (argues  Demosthenes) 
was  unnecessary,  as  they  were  at  war  already. 

*  Pabst,  following  Wolf,  takes  this  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  beirfg 
earned  off  to  prison  :  inn  Grfangnit*  geworfen.  The  English  translat- 
ors, who  have  "  torn  to  pieces,"  understand  the  word  in  the  same  sense 
that  I  do,  as  meaning  generally  "  destroyed,  exterminated." 

4  Referring  to  Diopithea  ana  his  troops  in  the  Chersonese^ 
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any  essential  service.  You  must  establish  an  army,  provide, 
maintenance  for  it,  and  paymasters,  and  commissaries,  so  or- 
dering it  that  the  strictest  care  be  taken  of  your  funds ;  de- 
mand from  those  officers  an  account  of  the  expenditure,  from 
your  general  an  account  of  the  campaign ;  and  leave  not  the 
general  any  excuse  for  sailing  elsewhere  or  prosecuting  anoth- 
er enterprise.  If  ye  so  act  and  so  resolve  in  earnest,  you  will' 
compel  Philip  to  observe  a  just  peace  and  remain  in  his  own 
country,  or  will  contend  with  him  on  equal  terms ;  and  per- 
haps, Athenians,  perhaps,  as  you  now  inquire  what  Philip  is 
doing,  and  whither  marching,  so  he  may  be  anxious  to  learn, 
whither  the  troops  of  Athens  are  bound,  and  where  they  will 
make  their  appearance. 

Should  any  man  think  that  these  arc  affairs  of  great  expense 
and  toil  and  difficulty,  he  thinks  rightly  enough :  but  let  him 
consider  what  the  consequences  to  Athens  must  be,  if  she  re- 
fuse so  to  act,  and  he  will  find  it  is  our  interest  to  perform  our 
duties  cheerfully.  Suppose  you  had  some  god  for  your  surety 
— for  certainly  no  mortal  could  guarantee  a  thing  so  fortunate 
— that,  although  you  kept  quiet  and  sacrificed  every  thing, 
Philip  would  not  attack  you  at  last,  yet,  by  Jupiter  and  all 
the  gods,  it  would  be  disgraceful,  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of 
the  dignity  of  your  state,  and  the  deeds  of  your  ancestors,  for 
the  sake  of  selfish  indolence  to  abandon  the  rest  of  Greece  to 
servitude.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  die  than  have  ad- 
vised such  a  course :  however,  if  any  other  man  advises  it, 
and  can  prevail  on  you,  be  it  so ;  make  no  defense,  abandon 
all.  But  if  no  man  holds  such  an  opinion,  if  on  the  contrary 
we  all  foresee,  that,  the  more  we  permit  Philip  to*  conquer, 
the  more  fierce  and  formidable  an  enemy  we  shall  find  him, 
what  subterfuge  remains  ?  what  excuse  for  delay  ?  Or  when, 
O  Athenians,  shall  we  be  willing  to  act  as  becomes  us?  Per- 
adventure,  when  there  is  some  necessity.  But  what  may  be 
called  the  necessity  of  freemen  is  not  only  come,  but  past  long 
ago ;  and  that  of  slaves  you  must  surely  deprecate.  What 
is  the  difference  ?  To  a  freeman  shame  for  what  is  occurring 
is  the  strongest  necessity ;  I  know  of  none  stronger  that  can 
bo  mentioned :  to  a  slave,  stripes  and  bodily  chastisement ; 
nbominable  things !  too  shocking  to  name  1 

To  bo  backward,  men  of  Athens,  in  performing  those  serv- 
ices to  which  the  person  and  property  of  every  one  are  liable, 
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is'  wrong,  veiy  wrong,  and  yet  it  admits  of  some  excuse:  but 
refusing  even  to  hear  what  is  necessary  to  be  heard,  and  fit 
to  be  considered,  this  calls  for  the  severest  censure.  Your 
practice  however  is,  neither  to  attend  until  the  business  act- 
ually presses,  as  it  does  now,  nor  to  deliberate  about  any  thing 
at  leisure.  When  Philip  is  preparing,  you,  instead  of  doing 
the  like  and  making  counter-preparation,  remain  listless,  and, 
if  any  one  speaks  a  word,  clamor  him  down  :  when  you  receive 
news  that  any  place  is  lost  or  besieged,  then  you  listen  and 
prepare.  But  the  time  to  have  heard  and  consulted  was  then 
when  you  declined ;  the  time  to  act  and  employ  your  prepara- 
tions is  now  that  you  are  hearing.  Such  being  your  habits, 
you  are  the  only  people  who  adopt  this  singular  course:  oth- 
ers deliberate  usually  before  action,  you  deliberate  after  action. 
One  thing1  remains,  which  should  have  been  done  long 
ago,  but  even  yet  is  not  too  late :  I  will  mention  it.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  does  Athens  need  so  much,  as  money  for 
approaching  exigencies.  Lucky  events  have  occurred,  and, 
if  we  rightly  improve  them,  perhaps  good  service  may  be 
done.  In  the  first  place,  those,2  whom  the  king  trusts  and 
regards  as  his  benefactors,  are  at  enmity  and  war  with  Philip. 
Secondly,  the  agent  and  confidant3  of  all  Philip's  preparations 
against  the  king  has  been  snatched  off,  and  the  king  will  hear 
all  the  proceedings,  not  from  Athenian  accusers,  whom  he 
might  consider  to  be  speaking  for  their  own  interests,  but 
from  the  acting  minister  himself;  the  charges  therefore  will 
be  credible,  and  the  only  remaining  argument  for  our  embas- 
sadors will  be,  one  which  the  Persian  monarch  will  rejoice  to 
hear,  that  we  should  take  common  vengeance  on  the  injurer 
of  both,  and  that  Philip  is  much  more  formidable  to  the  king, 
if  he  attack  us  first ;  for,  should  we  be  left  in  the  lurch  and 
suffer  any  mishap,  he  will  march  against  the  king  without 

1  He  means  negotiation  with  Persia,  to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance. 

'  The  Thracians,  who  had  always  been  regarded  as  benefactors  of 
the  Persian  king,  since  they  assisted  Darius  on  his  invasion  of  Scythia. 
Philip  was  making  war  in  Thrace  at  this  time,  and  had  subjected  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country. 

3  llermias,  governor  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who  for  his  treasonable 
practices  against  Artaxerxcs  was  seized  by  Mentor  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Susa,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  lie  was  a  friend  of  Aristotle,  who 
was  at  his  court,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  philosopher  after- 
ward married  his  sister. 
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fear.  On  all  theso  mutters  than  I  advise  that  you  dispatch 
an  embassy  to  confer  with  the  king,  and  put  aside  that  non- 
sense- which  has  so  often  damaged  you — "  the  barbarian," 
forsooth,  ''  the  common  enemy" — and  tho  like.  I  confess, 
when  I  see  a  man  alarmed  at  a  prince  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana, 
and  declaring  him  to  be  an  enemy  of  Athens,  him  that  for- 
merly1 assisted  in  re-establishing  her  power,  and  lately  made 
overtures- — if  you  did  not  accept  them,  but  voted  refusal, 
the  fault  is  not  his  —  while  the  same  man  speaks  a  differ- 
ent language  of  ono  who  is  close  at  our  doors,  and  growing 
up  in  the  centre  of  Greece  to  be  the  plunderer  of  her  people; 
I  marvel,  I  dread -tliis  man,  whoever  he  is,  because  he  dreads 
not  Philip. 

There  is  another  thing  too,  tho  attacking  of  which  by 
unjust  reproach  and  improper  language  hurts  the  state,  and 
affords  an  excuse  to  men  who  are  unwilling  to  perform  any 
public  duty :  indeed  you  will  find  that  every  failure  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  a  citizen  is  attributable  to  this.  I 
am  really  afraid  to  discuss  the  matter ;  however,  I  will  speak 
out. 

I  believe  I  can  suggest,  for  the  advantage  of  the  state,  a 
plea  for  tho  poor  against  the  rich,  and  for  men  of  property 
against  the  indigent ;  could  wo  remove  the  clamor  which 
some  persons  unfairly  raise  about  the  theatric  fund,3  and  the 

1  In  the  confederate  war,  when  the  Persian  fleet  enabled  Conon  to 
defeat  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 

'  Artaxerxe9  had  applied  both  to  Athens  and  Lacedremon  to  aid  him 
in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  which  for  many  years  had  been  held  in  a 
state  of  revolt.  Both  theso  states  refused  to  assist  him.  He  then  ap- 
plied to  Thebes  and  Argos,  each  of  which  sent  an  auxiliary  force. 

*  Boeckh,  Schaefer,  and  others,  regard  it  as  conclusive  against  tho 
genuineness  of  this  Oration,  that  a  different  view  is  here  taken  on  tho 
subject  of  theTheoric  fund  from  that  which  Demosthenes  had  expressed 
in  the  Olynthiacs.  And  certainly  it  is  a  'strong  argument.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  circumstances  may  have  induced  him  to  modify  his 
opinion,  or  he  may  have  thought  it  dangerous  to  meddle  with  the  law 
of  Eubulus  at  the  present  crisis,  which  called  for  the  greatest  unanim- 
ity among  all  classes.  We  may  partly  gather  from  this  speech,  that 
there  had  been  some  agitation  among  tho  lower  classes,  occasioned  by 
tho  complaints  of  tho  wealthy  against  this  law.  Any  agitation  tend- 
ing to  a  spirit  of  communism  must  have  been  extremely  dangerous  at 
Athens,  where  tho  people  had  such  power  of  mulcting  the  higher 
classes  by  their  votes  in  tho  popular  assembly  and  courts  of  justice.  It 
might  therefore  bo  better  to  let  the  people  alone  with  their  theatrical 
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fear  that  it  can  not  stand  without  some  signal  mischief.  No 
greater  help  to  our  aifairs  could  we  introduce ;'  none  that 
would  more  strengthen  the  whole  community.  Look  at  it 
thus.  I  will  commence  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  con- 
sidered the  needy  class.  There  was  a  time  with  us,  not  long 
ago,  when  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  talents  came  into  the 
Mate;2  and  among  the  persons  qualified  to  command  ships 
or  pay  property-tax,  there  was  not  one  who  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  his  duty  because  no  surplus  existed  :3  galleys 
sailed,  money  was  forthcoming,  every  thing  needful  was  done. 
Since  that  time  fortune  happily  has  increased  the  revenue, 
and  four  hundred  talents  come  in  instead  of  one,  without  loss 
to  any  men  of  property,  but  with  gain  to  them  ;  for  all  the 
wealthy  come  for  their  share  of  the  fund,  and  they  are 
welcome  to  it.4  Why  then  do  we  reproach  one  another  on 
this  account,  and  make  it  an  excuse  for  declining  our  duties, 
unless  we  grudge  the  relief  given  by  fortune  to  the  poor^t  I 
would  be  sorry  to  blame  them  myself,  and  I  think  it  not 
right.     In  private  families  I  never  see  a  young  man  behaving 

treats,  their  fees  and  largesse?,  than  to  provoke  retaliation  by  abridging 
such  enjoyments.  Leland  observes  on  the  subject  as  follows — "All 
that  the  orator  here  says  in  defense  of  the  theatrical  appointments  is 
expressed  with  a  caution  and  reserve  quite  opposite  to  his  usual  open- 
ness and  freedom  ;  and  which  plainly  betray  a  consciousness  of  his  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  his  former  sentiments.  How  far  he  may  be  ex- 
cused by  the  supposed  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  violent  prepossessions 
of  the  people,  and  giving  up  a  favorite  point,  I  canvnot  pretend  to 
determine.  But  it  is  certainly  not  very  honorable'  to  Demosthenes,  to 
suppose  with  Ulpian,  that  his  former  opposition  was  merely  personal, 
and  that  the  death  of  Eubulus  now  put  an  end  to  it." 

1  Viz.,  than  the  removal  of  this  clamor  and  alarm  about  the  theatric- 
fund. 

3  This  must  be  understood  (according  toBoeckh)  of  the  tribute  only, 
which  came  in  from  the  allies.  The  total  revenue  of  Athens  must  have 
greatly  exceeded  this. 

3  There  was  as  much  ground  for  legal  exemption  then  as  there  is 
now ;  and  yet  it  was  never  claimed.  Why  should  the  rich  seek  to  be 
relieved  from  their  burdens  because  of  an  abundance  of  revenue  ?  That 
abundance  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  state,  not  for  theirs  in  par- 
ticular.  Such  appears  to  be  the  argument,  perhaps  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory; but  such  it  is.  Pabst,  apparently  reading  a<f  kavrov,  has:  der 
nicht  aits  eigenem  Antrieb  seine  Schuldigkeit  zu  thun  bereit  war,  Weil 
kein  Gtldubcrschuss  vorhanden  war. 

*  I.  e.  the  Theorie  fund,  in  which  every  member  of  the  common' 
wealth  had  a  right  to  share. 
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so  to  liis  elders,  so  unfeeling  or  so  unreasonable,  as  to  refuse 
to  do  any  thing  himself,  unless  all  the  rest  will  do  what  he 
docs.  Such  a  person  would  certainly  be  amenable  to  the 
laws  against  undutiful  conduct:1  for  I  ween  there  is  a  tribute 
assigned  to  parents  both  by  nature  and  by  law,  which  ought 
to  be  cheerfully  offered  and  amply  paid.  Accordingly,  as 
each  individual  among  us  hath  a  parent,  so  should  we  regard 
the  whole  people  as  parents  of  the  state,  and,  so  far  from 
depriving  them  of  what  the  state  bestows,  we  ought,  in  the 
absence  of  such  bounty,  to  find  other  means  to  keep  them 
from  destitution.  If  the  rich  will  adopt  this  principle,  I 
think  they  will  act  both  justly  and  wisely ;  for  to  deprive  any 
class  of  a  necessary  provision,  is  to  unite  them  in  disaffection 
to  the  commonwealth. 

To  the  poor  I  would  recommend,  that  they  remove  the 
cause,  which  makes  men  of  property  discontented  with  the 
present  system,  and  excites  their  just  complaints.  I  shall 
take  the  same  course  on  behalf  of  the  wealthy  as  I  did  just 
now,  and  not  hesitate' to  speak  the  truth.  There  can  not,  I 
believe,  be  found  a  wretch  so  hard-hearted — I  will  not  say 
among  Athenians,  but  among  any  other  people — who  would 
be  sorry  to  see  poor  men,  men  without  the  necessaries  of  life, 
receiving  these  bounties.  Where  then  is  the  pinch2  of  the 
matter?  where  the  difficulty?  When  they  see  certain  persons 
transferring  the  usage  established  for  the  public  revenue-  to 
private  property,  and  the  orator  becoming  immediately  power- 
ful with  you,  yea,  (so  far  as  privilege  can  make  him,)  im- 
mortal, and  your  secret  vote  contradicting  your  public  clam- 

1  Pabst:  die  Gesctze  wegen  ungcbuhrlichcr  Bchandlung  der  Eltcrn. 
VLuKuotr,  "  maltreatment,"  was  a  technical  term  in  the  Attic  law,  de- 
noting a  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  husbands,  children,  or  guardians, 
toward  their  wives,  parents,  or  wards,  for  which  they  were  liable  to  bo 
tried  and  punished  in  a  suit  called  KciKuoeug  diKTj.  The  jurisdiction 
over  this  offense  belonged  to  the  Archon,  who  was  the  protector  of  all 
family  rights. 

a  The  expression  "  Where  is  the  rub?"  would  be  still  nearer  to  the 
original,  and  the  expression  reminds  one  of  the  line  in  Hamlet: 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream !  ay,  there's  the  rub. 
Reiske  says  the  simile  is  taken  from  the  collision  of  chariots  in  the 
race;  but  this  is  confining  it  too  much.     His  vernacular  explanation 
is:  wnran  stbsst  es  sicli?  wo  ittl  der  Hakctt ?     Pabst  has:  woraii  stvstt 
.ti«.7«  die  Sache,  ttrtd  was  eneugt  dai  Vcrdrxtvti 
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or.1  Hence  arises  mistrust,  hence  indignation.  We  ought, 
O  yo  men  of  Athens,  to  have  a  just  communion  of  political 
rights ;  the  opulent  holding  themselves  secure  in  their  for- 
tunes, and  without  fear  of  losing  them,  yet  in  time  of  dan- 
ger imparting  their  substance  freely  for  the  defense  of  their 
country ;  while  the  rest  consider  the  public  revenue  as  public, 
and  receive  their  share,  but  look  on  private  property  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ir. dividual  owner.  Thus  it  is  that  a  small  common- 
wealth becomes  great,  and  a  great  one- is  preserved.  To  speak 
generally  then,  such  are  the  obligations  of  each  clas3  ;  to  in- 
sure their  performance  according  to  law,  some  regulation 
should  be  made. 

The  causes  of  our  present  troubles  and  embarrassment  are 
many  and  of  ancient  date :  if  you  are  willing  to  hear,  I  will 
declare  them.  You  have  quitted,  O  Athenians,  the  position 
in  which  your  ancestors  left  you ;  you  have  been  persuaded 
by  these  politicians,  that  to  stand  foremost  of  the  Greeks,  to 
keep  a  permanent  force  and  redress  injured  nations,  i3  all 
vanity  and  idle  expense  ;  you  imagine  that  to  live  in  quiet,  to 
perform  no  duty,  to  abandon  one  thing  after  another  and  let 
strangers  seize  on  all,  brings  with  it  marvelous  welfare  and 
abundant  security.     By  such  means  a  stranger  has  advanced 

1  Having  admonished  the  higher  classc3  to  pay  their  property-tax 
and  perform  their  public  services  cheerfully,  and  without  seeking  to 
bo  relieved  at  the  cxpenso  of  the  public  revenue,  he  proceeds  to  ro- 
mind  the  lower  classes  of  their  duty.  Ho  warns  them,  that,  while 
they  receivo  a  benefit  from  the  funds  of  the  state,  they  must  not  en- 
deavor to  increase  those  funds  unduly  by  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  property.  His  language  is  not  open,  but  would  easily  be  under- 
stood by  his  audience.  The  Athenians  ought  not  to  promote  law- 
suits to  increase  court-fees;  not  to  encourage  prosecutions  against 
wealthy  citizens,  in  order  to-  obtain,  .fines  and  confiscations.  He  in- 
sinuates that  there  was  too  much  cause  for  complaint  already.  Tdv 
?.£yovra  is,  not,  ns  Schaefcr  contends,  the  rich  man  pleading  his  cause 
before  the  people,  but,  as  Wolf  explains  it,  the  popular  orator  or  in- 
former, who  speedily  rose  to  favor  and  influence,  of  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  deprive  him.  His  opponent,  speaking  in  a  just  cause,  might  bo 
applauded  at  the  time,  but  the  votes  showed  what  was  the  real  bia3  of 
the  people.  In  courts  of  justice  at  Athens  the  voting  was  usually  by  ft 
secret  ballot ;  (see  my  article  Pscphus  in  the  Archaeological  Dictionary  ;) 
and  there  being  a  large  number  of  jurors,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  dis- 
cover by  whose  votes  tho  verdict  was  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  tho  frequent  appeals  made  by  Athenian  speakers  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  jury,  without  seeing  that  thero  was"BotiC  ground 
for  the  insinuations  of  tho  orator  iu  this  passage.    •  .  i~     ' 
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to  tbo  post  which  you  ought  to  hu\o  occupied,  lias  become 
prosperous  and  great,  and  made  large  conquests  |  naturally 
enough.  A  prize  there  was,  noble,  git  tit,  and  glorious,  one 
for  which  tho  mightiest  states  wero  contending  all  along;  but 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  humbled,  the  Thcbans  had  their 
hands  full  through  the  Phocian  war,  and  we  took  no  regard, 
he  carried  it  off  without  competition.  Pie  result  has  been, 
to  others  terror,  to  him  a  vast  alliance  and  extended  power; 
while  difficulties  so  many  and  so  distressing  surround  the 
Greeks,  that  even  advice  is  not  easy  to  be  found. 

Yet, -perilous  as  I  conceive  the  present  crisis  to  be  for  all, 
no  people  are  in  such  danger  as  you,  men  of  Athens ;  not 
only  because  Philip's  designs  are  especially  aimed  at  you,  but 
because  of  all  people  you  are  the  most  remiss.  If,  seeing  the 
abundance  of  commodities  and  cheapness  in  your  market, 
you  arc  beguiled  into  a  belief  that  the  state  is  in  no  danger, 
your  judgment  is  neither  becoming  nor  correct.  A  market 
or  a  fair  one  may,  from  such  appearances,  judge  to  be  well  or 
ill  supplied:  but  for  a  state,  which  every  aspirant  for  the 
empire  of  Greece  has  deemed  to  bo  alone  capable  of  opposing 
him,  and  defending  the  liberty  of  all  —  for  such  a  state  1 
verily  her  marketable  commodities  are  not  the  test  of  pros- 
perity, but  this — whether  she  can  depend  on  the  good-will  of 
her  allies ;  whether  she  is  puissant  in  arms.  On  behalf  of 
such  a  state  these  are  the  thijtgs  to  be  considered ;  and  in 
these  respects  your  condition  is  wretched  and  deplorable. 
You  will  understand  it  by  a  simple  reflection.  "When  have 
the  affairs  of  Greece  been  in  the  greatest  confusion  f  No 
other  time  could  any  man  point  out  but  the  present.  In 
former  times  Greece  was  divided  intv  two  parties,  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  ours :  some  of  the  Greeks  were  subject 
to  us,  some  to  them.  The  Persian,  on  his  own  account,  was 
mistrusted  equally  by  all,  but  he  used  to  make  friends  of  the 
vanquished  parties,  and  retain  their  confidence,  until  he  put 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  other  side ;  after  which  those 
that  he  succored  would  hate  him  as  much  as  his  original 
enemies.  Now  however  the  king  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  the  Greeks,  though  least  friendly  with  us,  unless  we  put 
matters  right.     Now  too  there  are  protectors'  springing  up 

1  Tliis  is  said  with  some  irony :  many  states  offer  to  come  forward  as 
protectors,  but  only  on  condition  of  taking  the  lead:  they  will  not  join 
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in  every  quarter,  and  all  claim  the  precedency,  though  Borne 
indeed  have  abandoned  the  cause,  or  envy  and  distrust  each 
0tuer — more  shame  for  them — and  every  state  is  isolated, 
Argives,  Thebans,  Lacedaemonians,  Corinthians,  Arcadians, 
and  ourselves.  But,  divided  as  Greece  is  among  so  many 
parties  and  so  many  leaderships,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth 
freely,  there  is  no  state  whose  offices  and  halls  of  council 
appear  more  deserted  by  Grecian  politics  than  ours.  And 
no  wonder ;  when  neither  friendship,  nor  confidence,  nor  fear 
leads  any  to  negotiate  with  us. 

Thi«,  yc  men  of  Athens,  has  come  not  from  any  single 
cause,  (or  you  might  easily  mend  it,)  but  from  a  great  variety 
and  long  series  of  errors.  I  will  not  stop  to  recount  them, 
but  will  mention  one,  to  which  all  may  be  referred,  beseech- 
ing you  not  to  be  offended,  if  I  boldly  speak  the  truth. 

Your  interests  are  sold  on  every  favorable  opportunity: 
you  partake  of  the  idleness  and  ease,  under  the  charm 
whereof  you  resent  not  your  wrongs ;  while  other  persons 
get  the  reward.1  Into  all  these  cases  I  could  not  enter  now: 
but  when  any  question  about  Philip  arises,  some  one  starts  up 
directly  and  says — "  "We  must  have  no  trifling,  no  proposal  of 
war" — and  then  goes  on  to  say — "  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
be  at  peace!  what  a  grievance  to  maintain  a  large  army!" — 
and  again — "  Certain  persons  wish  to  plunder  the  treasury" — 
and  other  arguments  they  urge,  no  doubt,  in  the  full  convic- 
tion of  their  truth.2  But  surely  there  is  no  need  of  per- 
suading you  to  observe  peace,  you  that  sit  hero  persuaded 
already.  It  is  Philip  (who  is  making  war)  that  needs  persua- 
sion :  prevail  on  him,  and  all  is  ready  on  your  part.  We 
should  consider  as   grievous,  not  what  we  expend  for  our 

the  common  cause  on  fair  terms.  Many  of  the  translations  miss  the 
tonse  here.  Leland  understands  it  rightly:  "there  are  several  cities 
which  affect  the  character  of  guardians  and  protectors."  Anger  con- 
founds this  sentence  with  the  next:  "  il  s'  elevo  de  tons  cotes  plusieurs 
puissances  qui  aspirent  toutes  a  la  primauteV' 

1  Schaefer  rightly  explains  ri/iar  to  mean  the  price  received  for  tren- 
»on.  But  most  of  the  translators,  following  Wolf,  understand  it  to 
mean  the  honors  won  by  Philip.  Tofc  iISckovocv  is  rendered  by  Auger, 
Leland,  and  Francis,  "  the  traitors."  I  think  it  rather  refers  to,  or  at 
least  includes,  the  enemies  who  profited  by  the  treason,  and  made  con- 
quests from  Athens:  of  course  meaning  Philip  in  particular. 

*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this,  if  wo  understand  it  to  be  ironical; 
and  uo  need  of  any  amendment. 
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deliverance,  but  what  we  shall  suffer  in  case  of  refusal.  Plun* 
der  of  the  treasury  should  be  prevented  by  devising  a  plan  for 
its  safe  custody,  not  by  abandoning  our  interests.  Yet  this 
very  thing  makes  me  indignant,  that  some  of  you  are  pained 
at  the  thought  of  your  treasury  beihg  robbed,  though  it  de- 
pends on  yourselves  to  guard  it  and  to  punish  the  criminal,  but 
are  not- pained  to  see  Philip  plundering  Greece,  plundering  as 
lie  does  one  people  after  another,  to  forward  his  designs  upon 
you. 

How  comes  it,  yo  men  of  Athens,  that  of  this  flagrant  ag- 
gressor, this  capturer  of  citiesj  no  one  has  ever  declared  that 
ho  commits  hostility  or  injustice,  while  those  who  counsel 
against  submission  and  sacrifice  are  charged  as  the  authors  of 
war?  The  reason  is,  that  people  wish  to  cast  upon  your  faith- 
ful counselors  the  blame  of  any  untoward  events  in  the  war ;' 
for  war  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  many  misfortunes. 
They  believe  that,  if  you  resist  Philip  with  one  heart  and  mind, 
you  will  prevail  against  him,  and  they  can  bo  hirelings  no  lon- 
ger ;  but  that  if  on  the  first  outcry1  you  arraign  certain  persons 
and  bring  them  to  trial,  they  by  accusing  such  persons  will 
gain  a  double  advantage,  repute  among  the  Athenians  and  rec- 
ompense from  Philip  ;  and  that  you  will  punish  your  friendly 
advisers'for  a  cause  for  which  you  ought  to  punish  the  trai- 
tors. Such  are  the  hopes,  such  tho  contrivance  of  these  charges, 
"  that  certain  persons  wish  to  kindle  a  war."  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that,  without  any  Athenian  moving  a  declaration  of  war, 
Philip  has  taken  many  of  our  possessions,  and  has  recently  sent 
succor  to'Cardia.  If  wc  choose  to  assume  that  ho  is  not 
making  war  against  us,  he  would  be  the  simplest  of  mankind 
to  convince  us  of  our  mistake :  for  when  the  sufferers  disclaim 
the  injury,  what  should  the  offenders  do?  But  when  he 
marches  to  attack  us,  what  shall  we  say  then  ?  He  will  as- 
sure us  that  he  is  not  making  war,  as  he  assured  the  Orites, 
when  his  troops  were  in  their  country,  as  he  assured  tho  Phe- 
ra^ans  before  he  assaulted  their  walls,  and  the  Olynthians  in 
the  first  instance,  until  he  was  in  their  territories  with  his 
army.     Shall  we  then  say,  that  persons  who  bid  us  defend  our- 

1  Leland:  "the  first  unhappy  accident."    Francis  gives  the  right 
meaning,  but  with  too  many  words;  "the  fhst  tumults  occasioned  by 
any  unfortunate  Brxoese."     SpHlan  :  u  ihc  first  alarm," 
Vor.  I,— G, 
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«*elves  kindlo  a  wax?     I?  «*,  vv>  must  dq  slaves;  for  notlr 
else  remains. 

But  remember :  you  liave  &io."o  at  stake  than  eoruo  otL 
people.     Philip  desires  not  to  subjugate  your  city,  but  to  de- 
stroy it  utterly.     Ho  is  convinced,  you  will  not  submit  to  be 
slaves ;  if  you  were  inclined,  you  would  not  know  how,  h?.-.  in 
been  accustomed  to  command :  you  will  be  able,  should  occr 
sion  offer,  to  give  him  more  trouble  than  any  people  in  tl 
world.     For  this  reason  ho  will  show  m  no  mercy,  if  ho  ge; 
us   into  his  power :    and  thereforo  you  must  make  up  your 
minds,  that  the  struggle  will  be  one  for  1  to  and  death.     These 
persons,  who  have  openly  sold  themselves  to  Philip,  you  must 
execrate,  you  must  beat  their  brains  out :  for  it  is  impossible, 
I  say  impossible,  to  vanquish  your  forcigd  enemies,  until  you 
have  punished  your  enemies  within  the  city :   these  are  the 
stumbling-blocks  that  must  cripple  your  efforts  against  the  for- 
eigner. 

From  what  cause,  do  yo  think,  Philip  insults  you  now ;  (for 
bis  conduct,  in  my  judgment,  amounts  to  nothing  less;)  and 
while  he  deceives  other  pooplo  by  doing  them  services — this  at 
least  is  something — you  ho  threatens  already?  For  example, 
the  Thessalians  by  many  benefits  ho  seduced  into  their  present 
servitude:  no  man  can  tell  how  ho  cheated  tho  poor  Olyn- 
thians,  giving  them  first  Potidaui  and  many  other  places :  now 
ho  is  luring  tho  Thebans,  having  deliv  ercd  up  Bceotia  to  them, 
and  freed  them  from  a  tedious  and  harassing  war.  Of  these 
people,  who  each  got  a  certain  advantage,  some  have  suffered 
what  is  notorious  to  all,  others  havo  yet  to  suffer  what  may 
befall  them.  As  to  yourselves ;  tho  amount  of  your  losses  I  do 
not  mention  :  but  in  the  very  making  of  the  peace  how  have 
you  been  deceived !  how  plundered  !  Lost  you  not  tho  Pho- 
cians,  Thermopylae,  country  toward  Thrace,  Doriscus,  Ser- 
rium,  Cersoblcptes  himself?  Holds  he  not  Cardia  now,  and 
avows  it?  Why  then  docs  ho  behave  thus  to  other  people, 
and  in  a  different  way  to  you?  Bocnuso  our  city  h  the  only 
one  where  liberty  is  allowed  to  speak  for  the  enemy,  where  a 
man  taking  a  bribe  may  safely  address  tho  people,  though  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  possessions.  It  was  not  safe  at 
OlynthuA  to  advocnto  Philip's  caus«?,  without  tho  Olynthian 
iwople  sharing  tho  benefit  by  possession  of  Potida>a.  It  was 
-not   i»afo   to   udvocatc   Philip's   causo  in    Thessalv ,  without 
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the  people  of  Thcssaly  sharing  the  benefit,  by  Philip's  ex- 
pelling their  tyrants  and  restoring  the  Pyloean  Synoch  It 
was  not  safe  at  Thebes,  until  he  restored  Boeotia  to  them, 
and  destroyed  the  Phocians.  But  at  Athens,  though  Philip 
has  taken  from  you  Arophipolis  and  the  Cardian  territory, 
and  is  even  turning  Euboea  into  a  hostile  post,  and  advancing 
to  attack  Byzantium,  it  is  safe  to  speak  on  Philip's  behalf. 
Yea,  among  these  men,  some  have  risen  rapidly  from  pov- 
erty to  wealth,  from  meanness  and  obscurity  to  repute  and 
honor,  while  you,  on  the  contrary,  have  fallen  from  honor 
to  obscurity,  from  wealth  to  indigence.  For  the  riches  of 
a  state  I  consider  to  be  allies,  confidence,  good-will ;  of  all 
which  you  are  destitute.  And  by  your  neglecting  these 
things  and  suffering  your  interests  thus  to  bo  swept  r.way, 
Philip  has  grown  prosperous  and  mighty,  formidable  to  all 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  while  you  are  forlorn  and  abject, 
in  the  abundance  of  your  market  magnificent,  but  in  your 
national  defenses  ridiculous.1 

Some  of  our  orators,  I  observe,  take  not  the  samo  thought 
for  you  as  for  themselves.  They  say  that  you  should  keep 
quiet,  though  you  are  injured;  but  they  can  not  themselves 
keep  quiet  among  you,  though  no  one  injures  them.  Come, 
raillery  apart,  suppose  you  were  thus  questioned,  Aristodo- 
mus,2 — "  Tell  me,  as  you  know  perfectly  well,  what  every  one 
else  knows,  that  the  life  of  private  men  is  secure  and  free 
from  troublo  and  danger,  while  that  of  statesmen  is  exposed 
to  scandal3  and  misfortune,  full  of  trials  and  hardships  every 
1  Tlio  whole  of  the  foregoing  passage  is  taken,  -with  some  littlo  vari- 
ation, from  tho  speech  on  the  Chersonese.  It  certainly  would  eeera 
strango,  if  this  Oration  had  been  forged  by  any  grammarian,  that  no 
ehould  have  borrowed  thus  by  wholesale  from  Demosthenes.  There  i< 
porhnps  less  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  Demosthones  repeated 
im  o\m  words. 

*  This  man  was  a  tragic  aettfr,  and  charged  by  Demosthenes  with 
being  a  partisan  of  Philip.  He  was  the  first  person  who  proposed 
peace  with  Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  embassy  of  ten.  See  tin 
Argument  to  the  Oration  on  the  Peace. 

3  I  have  taken  tpiXairtov  in  the  passive  sense,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Rciske  and  Sohaefer,  though  it  scarcely  suits  the  character  of  the  word 
Compare  Shakspcr.re,  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

O  hard  condition,  twin-born  wi'.,h  greatness, 

Subjected  to  tho  breath  of  every  fool  I 

AVhat  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglec 

That  private  men  enjoy  1 
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day,  how  cornea  it  that  you  prefer,  not  tho  quiet  and  easy 
life,  but  tlio  ono  surrounded  with  peril  V — what  should  you 
cay!  If  we  admitted  tho  truth  of  what  would  bo  your 
best  possible  answer,  namely,  that  all  you  do  is  for  honor 
and  renown,  I  wonder  what  puts  it  into  your  head,  that  you 
ought  from  such  motives  to  exert  yourself  and  undergo  toil 
and  danger,  while  you  advise  tho  state  to  give  up  exertion 
and  remain  idle.  You  can  not  surely  allege,  that  Aristodc-, 
mus  ought  to  bo  of  importance  at  Athen3>  and  Alliens  to  bo 
of  no  account  among  the  Greets.  Nor  again  gq  I  see,  that 
far  tho  commonwealth  it  is  f.afo  to  mind  her"  own  affairs  only, 
and  hazardous  for  you,  not  to  be  a  superlative  bv.sy-body.1 
On  the  contrary,  to  you  I  seo  the  utmost  peril  from  your 
meddling  and  over-meddling,  to  the  commonwealth  peril  from 
her  inactivity.  But  I  suppose,  you  inherit  a  reputation  from 
your  father  and  grandfather,  which  it  were  disgraceful  in 
your  own  person  to  extinguish,  whereas  the  ancestry  of  tho 
state  was  ignoble  and  mean.  This  again  is  not  so.  Your 
father  was  a  thief,2  if  ho  resembled  you,  whereas  by  the  an- 
cestors of  tho  commonwealth,  as  all  men  know,  tho  Greeks 
have  twice  been  rescued  from  the  brink  of  destruction.  Truly 
tho  behaviour  of  some  persons,  in  private  and  in  public, 
la  neither  cquitablo  nor  constitutional.  How  is  it  equitable, 
tVis.t  certain  of  these  men,  roturncd  from  prison,  should  not 
!:now  themselves,  while  the  state,  that  once  protected  all 
Greece  and  held  tho  foremost  place,  is  sunk  in  ignominy  and 
humiliation? 

Much  could  I  add  on  many  points,  but  I  will  forbear.  It 
is  not,  I  believe,  to  lack  of  words  that  our  distresses  have 
been  owing  either  now  or  heretofore.  The  micch.ef  is  when 
you,  after  listening  to  sound  arguments,  and  all  agreeing  in 
their  justice,  sit  to  hear  with  equal  favor  those  who  try  to 
defeat  and  pervert  them ;  not  that  you  are  ignorant  of  tho 
men;  (you  are  certain  at  the  first  glance,  who  speak  for  hire 
and  are  Philip's  political  agents,  and  who  speak  sincerely  for 

*  AH  the  translators  have  mistaken  tOv  uXXuv  k?Jov,  -which  is  sim- 
ply ■  more  than  others,"  as  Wolf  explains  it 

'  This  seems  to  shock  Leland,  who  spoils  the  pungency  of  th«  ex- 
pression by  rendering  it :  "  Your  father  was  like  yon,  and  therefore  base 
and  ir.fsmons."  Anger  remarks:  "L'inyectivo  de  D6mosthene  est  fovt 
4loqu;aL:,  mais  bien  violente.  L'amour  de  la  patrie,  contre  '.cqucilo 
tans  doute  r.gissoit  Aristodeme,  pcut  soul  en  excuser  la  vivejito." 
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your  good  ;)  your  object  is  to  find  fault  with  these,  turn  th 
tiling  into  laughter  and  raillery,  and  escape  the  performanc 
of  your  duty. 

Such  is  the  truth,  spoken  with  perfect  freedom,  pure! 
from  good-will  and  for  the  best :  not  a  speech  fraught  wit 
flattery  and  mischief  and  deceit,  to  earn  money  for  th 
speaker,  and  to  put  the  commonwealth  into  the  iiands  of  ou 
enemies.  I  say,  you  must  either  desist  from  these  practice.' 
or  blame  none  but  yourselves  for  the  wretched  condition  o 
your  affair?. 
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The  English-Greek  Dictionary, 

being  the  Second  Part  of  the  above,  bound  separ- 
ately, but  published  at  $t.oo. 

Dealing  as  we  do  exclusively  in  School  and  College 
Books,  we  have  discovered  a  wide  demand  from 
Teachers  and  the  Student  Public  for  a  series  of  dic- 
tionaries, uniform  in  size,  up  to  the  times  in  point  of 
contents,  authoritative  while  modern  as  regards 
scholarship,  instantly  accessible  in  respect  to  arrange- 
ment, of  best  quality  as  to  typography  and  paper,  and 
in  a  binding  at  once  elegant  and  durable.  That  the 
volumes  in  this  series  a>e  the  best  in  all  these  respects, 
is  attested  by  their  adoption  and  continued  use  by 
hundreds  of  the  influential  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  this  country  and  Canada. 

Arthur  Hinds  &  Company 
4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 


Cur  l.vctionaries. — Greek,  French,  German. 

M.  C,  Smait,  Principal  Stevens'  High  School,  Clarcmont, 
N.  H. :  I  have  examined  the  Greek  Dictionary  most  care- 
fully. 1  am  surprised  that  a  book  so  complete  and  so  well 
made  c^n  be  sold  tor  the  price.  1  shall  speak  a  good  word 
for  it  to  my  pupils. 

F.  W.  Hazen,  Principal  Crajisbury  Academy,  Norm 
Cra/tsbury,  Vt. :  1  am  much  pleased  with  your  Greek 
Dictionary,  and  shall  recommend  it  to  my  classes.  *  *  * 
If  your  /rench  Dictionary  is  equal  to  the  Greek  Dictionary 
I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

L.  M     Dunton,  Pres'l   Clajlm    University,  Orangeburgh, 

S.  C.  :     Please  send copies  Greek-Eng. — Eng.  Greek 

t^xicor,  ;   copies    German-Eng. — Enp.-German  dit- 
to.   (Classic  series.) 

Edw.  S.  Joynes,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages ( Author  of  Joynes  -  Otto  German  and  French 
Series),  South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  S.  C. : 
The  volumes  are  well  made  and  very  attractive.  I 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  students  to  them  and 
see  that  our  booksellers  are  provided  with  them  reg- 
ularly hereafter.  (French  and  German  Dictionaries/ 


James  P.  Thorns,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  Academic  Depart, 
runt,  Way  land  University \  Beaver  Dam,  Wis,  :  Your  Greek- 
English  and  English-Greek  Dictionary  fills  a  want  long  felt. 
It  is  excellent  in  form,  well  bound,  *  t  *  accurate 
in  scholarship,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for  complete 
and  thorough  work  in  Greek.  Please  send  me  your  terms 
to*  ^traduction  to  my  Greek  classes 


Our  Dictionaries. — Greek,  German,  Latin. 

J.  T.  X.  Tehan,  Treasurer  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary 
Kansas:  I  have  had  your  Greek  Dictionary  examined  by 
several  of  our  Professors,  all  of  whom  speak  highly  cf  it 
Please  forward. . .  .dozen  copies  as  an  opening  for  other 
orders  later  on.  In  the  future  we  shall  use  your  dictionary 
to  the  exclusion  of  ....  and  others.  (Latin  Dictionary 
previously  adopted.) 

D.  W.  Anderson,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Hughes:  ille. 
Pa.  :  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  Latin  Dictionary. 
You  may  send  me  the  other  three  dictionaries  of  the 
Classic  Series. 

L,  M.  Dunton,  President  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg, 
S,  C.  :  Please  forward. . .  .copies  Greek  Lexicon. 

C.  A.  Meyer,  Professor  of  German,  Albany  High  School 
and  Albany  Female  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  :  Your  Classic 
German-English  English-German  Dictionary  is  a  gem 
among  the  dictionaries.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  every 
pupil  in  need  of  a  dictionary. 

Henry  Julian,  Bookseller  to  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Va.  .•  Send  by  Adams'  Express. . .  .copies 
each  of  your  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  Diction- 
aries (Classic  Series). 

Rev.  S.  Guilband,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, Elliott  City,  Md.:  Your  Greek-English  and  English- 
iireek  Dictionary  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  our 
College  board.  We  will  also  take  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  the  English-Greek  separate,  because  many  of  our 
students  who  have  the  Greek-English  are  without  the 
English-Greek. ..  .About  170  students  follow  the  Greek 
eours*  ;  so  w«  will  aood  a  <rood  supply  of  dictionaries. 


Our  Dictionaries.—  Greek,  Latin,  French. 

Joseph  G.  Wyman-  College  Bookseller,  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mass.:  Prot.  Jiuck,  of  Boston  University,  instructs 
me  to  put  in  stock  t.\e  new  Greek  Dictionary,  published 
by  you.     Pleas*  ??r»4. .    .  copies  at  once. 

Rev.  A.  J.  B.  Vreibert,  -SV.  Charles  College,  Ellicot  City, 
'tfd.  :  I  like  your  Latin  Dictionary  very  much,  and  I  will 
recommend  it. . , .  We  shall  introduce  Hossf eld's  German 
ind  French  Methods. 

( The  other  Dictionaries  of  our  Classic  Series  have  been 
adopted j,  or  St,  Charles  College  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board.  ] 

Rev.  Abel  Anderson,  Processor  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages:,  Windom  Institute,  Montevideo ,  Minn.  :  Having 
thoroughly  examined  your  Dictionaries  (Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French),  I  will  report  that  they  are  all  you  claim 
for  them,  and  you  may  look  for  orders  from  my  students. 

John  Ehrenbach,  St.  Mary's  College,  Kentucky  :  Please 
send  us  by  express  ....  copies  Latin,  ....  Greek,  .... 
French,  ....  German  Dictionaries  (Classic  Series). 

N.  F.  Smith,  Bookseller  to  Williams  College.  Williams 
town,  Mass.:  Ship  same  route  as  previous  orders  (Classic 
Dictionaries): 

80  copies  German-English  F.nglish-German. 

30       "       French-  Engl  is  t  English-French. 

30       **      Latin-English  English -Latin. 

10      *'       Greek  English  English-Greek 

Rev.  F.  Othmar  Schneeberger.  C,  S.  B.,  St.  M  mrad's 
College,  Indiana:  You  may  s^i'H  the  copies  Greek  Dic- 
tionary by  express. 


Not 

an 

exceptional 

case 

We  have  on  file  hundred* 
of  similar  commendations 

M.  A.  Owens,  St  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  writes  us:  The  50  copies  of  your 
Latin  Dictionary  purchased  in  the  early 
part  of  September  are  giving  great  satis- 
faction in  the  highest  class  of  our  Aca- 
demic Course.     You  may  send  me 

,opies    more  if  at  same  price. 

I  should  like  to  introduce  your  Greek 
Dictionary  in  one  of  tie  classes  of  the 
Collegiate  Department.  Can  you  supply 
on  same  terms  as  the  latin  ?  If  so,  send 
copies.  Jan.  10,  1894. 

ARTHUR     HINDS    &    CO. 
4  Cooper  Institute,        New  York  City 
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mitth's  New 
Ister. 


By  an  ingenious  device  the 
pages  are  so  arranged  that  the 
overworked  teacher  can  keep  a 
complete  record  for  each  pupil 
for  every  day  during  a  whole 
quarter,  also  weekly  and  monthly 
average  (if  desired),  and  yet  have 
to  write  the  pupils'  names  only 
once  for  the  whole  period.  Plenty 
of  space  for  attendance,  deport- 
ment, scholarship,  etc.  Of  con- 
venient size  to  carry  to  and  from 
school  in  the  pocket. 

ONE  OF  MANY. 

J.  H.  Blanchard,  Suft  Schools, 
Waterville,  Me.  I  consider  Smith's 
New  Class  Register  the  most  con- 
venient of  any  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  gives,  at  a  single  glance, 
all  the  necessary  data  concerning 
pupils'  records.  My  teachers  all 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise. 

Price  Fifty  Cents. 

Arther  HSods  <&  Co. 


4  Cooper  Institute 


New  York  City 
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A    New 
New    Testament 

The  ever-growing  interest  in  New  Testament  subjects 
~ so  generally  and  so  intelligently  discussed  now-a-days — 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  general  reader,  who  would 
be  well  informed  on  current  topics,  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  relation  of  the  standard  English 
version  to  the  original  text,  while  a  still  more  intimate 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  and  the  Bible 
Class  teacher  would  seem  almost  imperative.  Toward 
this  end  no  aid  is  likely  to  be  more  helpful  than  the 
Interlinear  New  Testament. 

There  are  many  other  reasons,  scarcely  needing  mention,  why  the 
Interlinear  New  Testament  should  be  at  the  elbow  of  every  intelligent 

f>erson  who  either  is  or  hopes  to  be  posted  on  general  topics.  Not  the 
east  of  these  reasons  is  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  one,  even  if 
rusty  in  his  Greek,  or  even  if  wholly  unacquainted  with  Greek,  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  original  Greek  word  or  phrase,  and  at  the  same 
instant  upon  an  absolutely  literal  rendering.  To  many  it  will 
promptly  repay  its  cost  in  the  time  saved  from  turning  to  a  Greek 
lexicon. 

The  Interlinear  New  Testamenc  will  be  needed  by  every  clergy- 
man, Sunday  School  superintendent,  and  Bible-Class  teacher,  as  well 
as  by  many  students  of  Greek  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  mor* 
intelligent  people  who  wish  their  library  complete,  and  by  everyone 
who  studies  the  Scriptures :  and  izr  every  reference  library.  Of 
course,  no  working  library  is  complete  without  such  a  book. 

As  in  ist  Corinthians,  XIII.  (over)  the  word  "  charity" 
must  be  read  "'  love  "  so  in  thousands  of  similar  instances 
some  other  word  will  enable  the  Bible  teacher  to  clarify  the 
text.  In  all  these  instances  that  other  word  ''the  word 
that  illumines,"  is  brought  to  the  tip  of  one's  pen  at  a 
moment's  notice  by 

The    Greek  -  English    In- 
terlinear  New   Testament 

Royal  12  mo.,  688  pages.  With  Footnotes.  And  with  the  standard 
English  version  arranged  in  the  margin  of  each  page  in  a  column 
parallel  with  the  interlinear  page,  and  furnishing  an  ideal  New  Testa- 
ment in  every  respect. 

Plain  Cloth $3.00 

HalfLeather  .....       4.00 

Divinity  Circuit,  gold  edge,  round  corners       5.00 

PUBLISHED  BY 

&RTHUR  HINDS  &  CO.,  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City 


Dr.  Brooks'  wide  reputation  as  a.  teacher  of  the  Classic 
is  eur  best  testimonial  to  the  value  of  these  works,  which  hav, 
been  constructed  on  the  lines  employed  by  him  daily  with  hi% 
(lasses. 

Brooks'  Classics 


Historia  Sacra.  Revised,  with  Vocabulary.  50  cents 
(postage  5  cts.  extra).  This  justly  popular  volume, 
besides  the  Epitome  Historic  Sacra?,  the  Notes,  and  the 
Lexicon,  contains  too  pages  of  elementary  Latin  Lessons 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  practical  course  in  Latin  for 
the  beginner,  making  it  practicable  for  the  teacher,  with- 
out recourse  to  any  other  book,  to  carry  the  pupil 
quickly  and  in  easy  steps,  over  the  ground  preparatory 
to  a  profitable  reading  of  the  epitome  Historic  Sacra?. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  Lexicon.  Illustrated  ana 
Revised  Edition.  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. Illustrated  by  Maps,  Views  and  Plans  of  the 
Battles.  Price  reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.20  (post- 
age 12  cts.  extra). 

Brooks'  Caesar,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  works,  have 
placed  him  side  by  side  with  the  foremost  laborers  in  the 
classic  field.'' — Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

Virgil's  /Eneid,  with  Lexicon.  Illustrated  and  Revised 
Edition.  Notes,  Critical,  Historical  and  Mythological. 
Metrical  Index  and  Map,  and  numerous  engravings  of 
Antique  Statues,  Arms,  Gems,  Coins  and  Medals.  Also 
Questions  for  Examinations.  Price  reduced  from 
$1.75  to  $1.50  (postage  12  cts.  extra). 

Says  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  :— "  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
edition  of  Virgil's  iEneid  yet  published.  As  an  illus- 
trated school  book  it  has  never  been  even  approached." 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  with  Lexicon.  Illustrated  and 
Revised  Edition.  Expurgated  and  adapted  for  Mixed 
Classes.  Elucidated  by  an  Analysis  and  Explanation  of 
each  Table.  With  English  Notes,  Historical,  Mythologi- 
cal and  Critical,  and  Questions  for  Examinations. 
Price  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.50  (postage  15  Cts. 
extra). 

Says  Dr.  Newell  : — "  It  bears  the  impress  aiike  of  the  ac- 
curate scholar  and  the  experienced  teacher.  He  ha9 
added  a  body  of  explanatory  notes,  which  for  fullness, 
variety  and  appropriateness,  will  compare  with  any 
similar  work,  and  gain  by  the  comparison." 


Irthor  Hinds  &  Co.,  4  Cooper  institute.  New  Yori 


Handy  Literal  Translations.     Cloth,  pocket  size.     50  cents 
per  volume.     Fifty-five  volumes,  viz.: 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.     The  Seven  Books. 

Cicero's  Defence  of  Roscius. 

Cicero  On   Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Cicero  On   Oratory. 

Cicero  On  The  Nature  of  the  Gods. 

Cicero's  Orations.     The  Four  vs.  Catiline;  andrlhers- 

Cicero's  Select  Letters- 
Cornelius   iNepos,  complete. 

Horace,   complete. 

Juvenal's   Satires,  complete. 

Livy,  Books    I  and  II. 

Livy,  Books   XXI  and  XXII. 

Ovid's  Meta  morphoses,  complete  in  2  volumes. 

Plautus'   Captivi,  and  Mostellaria. 

Plautus'   Trinummus,  and  Menaechmi. 

Pliny's  Select    Letters,  complete  in  2  volumes. 

Quintilian,  Books   X  and  XII. 

Sahusl's  Catiline,   and  The  Jugurthine  War. 

Tacitus'  Annals.      The  1st  Six  Books. 

Tacitus'  Germany  and  Agricola. 

Terence:    Andria,   Adelphi,  and  Phormio. 

Virgil's  vEneid,   the  1st  Six  Books. 

Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 

jEschylus'    Prometheus  Bound  ;  Seven  Against  Theba»*. 

Aristophanes'   Clouds. 

Aristophanes'    Birds,  and  Frogs. 

Demosthenes   On  the  Crown. 

Demosthenes'   Olynthiacs  and  Philippics/ 

Euripides'   Alcestis,  and  Electra. 

Euripides'    Iphigenia  In  Aulis,  In  Tauris. 

Euripides'   Medea. 

Herodotus,    Books  VI  and  VII. 

Homer's   Iliad,  the  1st  Six  Books. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  the  1st  Twelve  Books. 

Lysias'   Orations.     The  only  Translation  extant. 

Plato's  Apology,  Critoand  Phaedo. 

Plato's  Gorgias. 

Sophocles'   CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Electra  and  Antigone. 

Thucydides,   complete  in  2  volumes. 

Xenophon's   Anabasis,  the  1st  Four  Books. 

Xenophou's   Helleuica,  and  Symposium  (The  Banquet;. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  complete. 

Goethe's   Egmont. 

Goethe's   Faust. 

Goethe's   Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

Goethe's  Iphigenia  In  Tauris. 

Lessing's   Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise. 

Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 

Schiller's  William  Tell. 

Feuillet's  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man. 
Literal  Translation.    Andocides  I)e  Mysteriis.  $1 .00  post  paid. 
College  Men's  3-Minute  Declamations.    Up-to-date  selections 
from  live  men  like  Chauncev  Depew,  Hewitt,  Gladstone,  Cleveland, 
Pres't  Eliot    (Harvard)   and  Carter  (Williams),  and  others.     New 
material  with  vitalitvin  it  for  prize  speaking.    $1.00. 
Acm°  Declamation  Book.     Cloth   50  cts.  ;  paper,  30  cts. 
Handy  Pieces  to  Speak.     $0  cts.  '    , 


Interlinear  Translations.  New  Classic  Series.  Cloth.  Oc- 
tavo. $1.50  per  volume.     Thirteen  volumes  now  ready. 

Caesar. 

Cicero's  Orations. 

Cicero  On  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Horace. 

Livy.    Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

The  New  Testament. 

For  large  paper  edition,  with  Notes,  and  parall« 
Standard  Version  in  margins,  see  special  circular. 

Virgil's  ALnz'id,  complete. 

Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Homer's  Iliad. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown. 
Others  to  follow. 

Dictionaries :  The  Classic  Series.  Elegantly  and  durabh 
bound  in  half  morocco.     $2.00  each. 

French-English  and  Eng.-Fr.  Dictionary,  1122  pages. 

German-English  and  Eng.-Ger.  Dictionary,  1112  pages. 

Italian- English  and  English  Italian  Diet.,  1187  pages. 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary-,  941  pages. 

Greek-English  and  English-Greek  Diet.,  1056  pages. 

English-Greek  Dictionary.    Price  $1.00. 
Dictionaries:     The  Handy  Series.  "  Scholarship  modern  and 
accurate ;  and  really  beautiful  print."    Pocket  edition. 

Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish,  474  pages,  $1.00. 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian,  428  pages,  $1.00. 

Dictionaries:  Hossf  eld  Series.   Best  clear-  type  pocket  edition. 

French-English,  50  cts.  ....  English-French,  50  cts. 

French-English  and  English-French,  fi.oo. 

German-English,  50  cts English-German,  50  cts. 

German-English  and  English-German,  $1.00. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Greek  Lexicon,  $1.20. 

White's  Latin-English  Dictionary,  $1.20. 

White's  English-Latin  Dictionary,  $1.20. 

White's  Lat.-Eng.  and  Eng.-Lat.  Diet.,  $2.25. 

Smith's  New  Class  Register.     The  Best.     50  cts. 

Handy  School  Record,  or  Teachers'  Class  Register.     25  cts. 

Craig's  Revised  Common  School  Question  Book,  with  An- 
swers.   Revised  to  1S95.    Published  at  $2.25.    Our  Price,  $1.50. 

How  to    Become  Quick  at  Figures.    £1.00. 

How  to  Prepare  for  a  Civil  Service  Examination.  Revised 
Civil  Service  Rules.    Full  directions  forboth  sexes.    50  cts. 

Bookkeeping  Blanks  at  30  cts.  per  set.  Five  Blank  Books  to 
the  set.  Adapted  for  use  with  any  text-book — Elementary,  Prac- 
tical or  Common  School.    30  cts.  per  set. 

Bad  English.      Humiliating  "  Breaks  "  Corrected.     30  cts. 

Composition  Writing  Made  Easy.  Five  grades,  viz.: 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E.    20  cts.  each.    All  five  for  75  cts. 

Oxford  Handy  Helps,  25  volumes,  paper.     15  cts.  each. 

Hossfeld  Methods  :  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  French,  #1.25 
each.    Keys  for  each,  as  cts.      Letter  Writer  for  each.  Ji.oq  «ach. 


WE  ARE  ACTING 

As  the  Agents  of  numerous  Educational 
Institutions,  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  country,  for  the  purchase  and  for- 
warding of  all  Text-books  used  therein. 
Our  exceptional  facilities  enable  us  to 
attend  to  this  line  of  business  with  the 
utmost  promptness,  and  we  save  our 
customers  the  delay  and  uncertainty  of 
correspondence  and  dealings  with  num- 
erous publishers,  express  companies,  etc. 

We  can  present  no  better  testimony  as 
to  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  this 
direction,  than  the  cordial  approval  of 
our  old  patrons,  who  are  constantly 
sending  us  new  customers. 

We  have  purchased  the  stock  and  good 
■will  of  the  New  York  School  Book  Clear- 
ing House,  which  firm  retires  from 
business, 

ARTHUR  HINDS  &  CO., 

h  Cooper  Institute,     -     New  York  City. 
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Demosthenes 

cOlynthiacae.  English, 
1894:, 


